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HUNTING MR. TRUMAN 


T is, of course, good news of a sort that President Eisen- 

hower has said that he himself would not have issued a 

subpeena for an ex-President of the United States, and 

that the House un-American activities committee, which 
has issued one for Mr. Truman, is beginning to hesitate. But 
much damage has been done by this new development in the 
great American witch-hunt and second thoughts now cannot 
easily undo all of it. At the time this is written no evidence 
has been produced to support the United States Attorney 
General’s charge that Mr. Truman, when President, appointed 
the late Mr. Harry Dexter White American executive 
director of the International Monetary Fund, while knowing 
him to be a Russian spy. The charge is in itself so bizarre, 
even for a product of the McCarthy stable, that there is a strong 
temptation to relegate it at once to the category of desperate 
devices intended to offset the recent election reverses of the 
Republican Party. That is the category in which American 
Democrats, led by Mr. Truman himself, unhesitatingly put it. 
The situation in which the Republicans find themselves at this 
moment is indeed an awkward one, as is indicated in an article 
on a later page of the Spectator, and there is no other clear 
reason why this old charge should have been produced at this 
moment. 

Obviously it is not for British observers to judge a case 
which the relevant American authorities have not yet heard 
in full. But nobody here has been led into doubt of Mr. 
Truman’s loyalty to the constitution of the country of which 
he was President. To that extent what President Eisenhower 
has already said in defence of his predecessor would be echoed 
by most reasonable people here. But the President has also 
refused to interfere with the action that the Attorney General, 
Mr. Brownell, has already taken, and that fact must also be 
carefully weighed on this side of the Atlantic. Very few people 
here are fully aware of the surprising extent to which Com- 
munists wormed their way into the Roosevelt and Truman 
administrations, or of the extent to which this latest spectacular 
charge has shaken even the most responsible American citizens. 


We have been driven by our justified dislike of Senator 
McCarthy to the assumption, which unfortunately is not a 
sound one, that all estimates of the power of Communism in 
the United States are over-estimates. But President Eisenhower 
himself has allowed the charge to come forward and the Presi- 
dent is not in Senator McCarthy’s pocket. Everything now 
depends on the appraisal of the full facts of the White case. 
The shock that a Communist might possibly have penetrated 
into such a high place as Mr. White occupied has been balanced 
by the shock that an ex-President should have been called to 
account before Congress. The rest must be a matter of fact. 


Trieste—The Cause of the Riots 

The violent upsurge of bitterness in Italy against Britain 
seems to be subsiding, although it will be long before Anglo- 
Italian relations recover from the blows dealt in Trieste last 
week, Signor Pella’s appeal for calm has been heeded; Sir 
Winston Churchill’s temperate words at Guildhall have been 
well received; any further anti-British demonstrations would 
be frowned on in Italy; and it is now agreed there that an 
international enquiry into the events which Ied up to the shoot- 
ing of six Italian demonstrators in Trieste last week would 
have a further soothing effect on public opinion. The sooner 
it is soothed the better, for those recent events have held up 
diplomatic negotiations for the conference to settle the Trieste 
question and enable the British and the Americans to relin- 
quish their most thankless task. Trieste itself is coming back 
to normal and more responsible Italians there are admitting 
that the riots now seem to have been anything but spontaneous 
and innocent in character. General Winterton has himself 
thrown some light on this by disclosing’ that he had been 
informed by the Italian Government that there was likely to 
be trouble in Trieste on November 3rd and 4th, and asked 
whether he would use troops to keep order. It is still the 
official Italian view that the riots were set off by General 
Winterton’s refusal to allow the Italian flag to be flown from 
the Town Hall and then by the confiscation of the flag when 
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attempts were made to hoist it. But it is obvious that the 
Fascists and other troublemakers who had poured into the 
territory from Italy would have found some other excuse for 
violence. The responsibility for the death of the six young 
demonstrators rests not with General Winterton but entirely 
with those practised agitators who turned a _ students’ 
demonstration into a violent riot. At the same time there may 
be room for regret that General Winterton should have found 
it necessary to put arms into the hands of the British-trained, 
predominantly Italian police. When, after the shooting, the 
troops, British and American, were called in, the mob was 
handled without further trouble. 


Moussadek on Trial 


Dr. Moussadek’s conduct at his trial lacks dignity but not 
spirit. Confinement, as he complains, may have chilled his 
bones: it has not frozen his old capacity to turn any incident 
with himself at the centre into a violent farce. It would be 
unnatural not to feel some admiration for the old fanatic who 
even in the face of absolute defeat can so steadfastly act the 
clown, If he is sentenced, he will not appeal; if he is released, 
he will commit suicide. So he says. Now he refuses to attend 
further sessions of the court, and invites his judges to cut off 
his head; now he asks Press photographers in the courtroom 
to take some good pictures and post them to him so that he 
can see what he really looks like. Not long after a violent 
outburst he can remark: “ I like being here—my cell is so cold 
and I have nothing to do.” For all his weeping and wailing, he 
seems to be enjoying the early stages of his trial. At one point 
he succeeded in stinging the chairman of the tribunal into the 
protest: “ We are more fanatic in our patriotism than you.” 
It is a sentiment which General Zahedi, thinking of the excita- 
bility of Persian public opinion, will have to echo. As Dr. 
Moussadek’s trial continues, so do the Anglo-American-Persian 
negotiations spun by Mr. Herbert Hoover, Mr. Dulles’s adviser 
in matters of oil. His recent visit to Persia seemed to be to 
General Zahedi’s satisfaction. Soon he will be bringing Mr. 
Dulles’s latest views to London, and then he will be off to 
Teheran again for another round of negotiation. Persia is ob- 
viously anxious to arrive at a settlement. So are the American 
oil companies. It is for Britain to make certain that it does not 
get the bad end of the bargain. 


Ibn Saud 


With the death of King Ibn Saud, Saudi Arabia faces a testing 
period in its history. In its present form, the kingdom is 
largely the personal creation of the dead King. When Ibn 
Saud set out from Kuweit to seize Riyadh, 51 years ago, he 
embarked on a course that took him far beyond the mere res- 
toration to his House of the Amirate of Nejd. From that 
central point, he gradually extended his sway over the greater 
part of the Arabian peninsula, unifying and pacifying as he 
went. His ideological cement was the stern Wahabi interpreta- 
tion of Islam; his political cement was the Ikhwan, the Brother- 
hood, which arose from the original and successful attempt 
to strike at the roots of nomad warfare by forcing the tribes 
into agricultural settlements. The pacification of vast desert 
areas where tribal warfare had been endemic for centuries was 
a political and military achievement born of true greatness. 
More settled conditions permitted closer contacts with the out- 
side world. For Western spiritual and cultural values, Ibn Saud 
had little appreciation and less use; but its material progress 
he could not ignore. Western products trickled into the country 
so far as its meagre resources allowed, and it was a tragedy 
that, when the real wealth of the country was tapped and the 
oil began to flow, the King was already past his prime. The 
guiding hand faltered, and the extravagance with which the 
Big Money was spent was a far cry from the puritanical fires 
of the conquest and consolidation. The former Crown Prince, 
Saud, has now succeeded his father. He was closely associated 
with the direction of government during the twilight of the 
great King, and must be well aware of the dangers that quick- 
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gotten wealth begets. Whether, with the help of his brothers 
and advisers, he will be able to recapture any of the old Wahabj 
spirit is a question on which the welfare of his country depends, 


Sir Roy Welensky’s Withdrawal 

The decision of Sir Roy Welensky and the other European 
elected members of the Northern Rhodesian Legislative Coun- 
cil to withdraw from co-operation with the official members 
of the Government is a direct challenge to the Colonial Secretary, 
When in September, Mr. Lyttelton announced certain minor 
constitutional changes for Northern Rhodesia—bringing two 
more Europeans and two more Africans on to the Legislative 
Council, and giving the representation of two more depart- 
ments to unofficial members of the Executive Council, the 
policy-making body—-Sir Roy Welensky gave a warning that 
he and his colleagues would not accept them. There followed 
a request that the Colonial Secretary should defer these changes 
until he had visited Northern Rhodesia and discussed them on 
the spot. It is his refusal to do so which has led to this latest 
protest by the elected members. Their disapproval is not so 
much of the small constitutional changes in themselves as of 
the clear indication which they give that the Colonial Secretary 
is not prepared to increase the already considerable power of 
the European elected members and give them a clear majority. 
In practice they are already dominant in all but African affairs. 
In the face of the greater problem of making Federation a 
success, their impatience for more local power is ill-advised. 
Sir Roy Welensky’s latest move is a rash one. 


The Agricultural Problem 


It is the plainest common sense that British agriculture, and 
any British Government which accepts the obligations laid down 
in the Agriculture Act of 1947, must, at this time of transition 
from war and post-war controls to a degree of freedom, be 
faced with a number of special problems. But those problems 
are not the ones which Opposition speakers produced in the 
House of Commons on Monday and Tuesday. The picture of 
British agriculture frustrated and frightened by the Conserva- 
tive Government's present policy, and of a working population 
drawing near to desperation and revolt because of the price 
of food, no doubt does credit fo the imagination of Mr. Tom 
Williams and Dr. Edith Summerskill. But it is unlikely to 
impress the farming community; it must ring a little false to 
a population which is represented as starving itself in 
order to maintain its fantastic expenditure on drink, tobacco 
and betting; and it does not assist the solution of the real 
problems, which are mostly concerned with finding an alter- 
native arrangement to the controls which have survived the 
war, which was their raison d'etre, by eight years. The Govern- 
ment in its White Paper on the decontrol of food and the mar- 
keting of agricultural produce certainly does not itself present, 
or pretend to present, a final set of answers. The general ten- 
dency is towards freedom, but this is qualified by the require- 
ment of the 1947 Act that alternative arrangements to the present 
system of controls must be introduced in order to secure a 
stable and efficient agricultural industry. The necessary safe- 
guards must be given to farmers, but again there is the qualilica- 
tion that this must be done for the sake of stability and efficiency 

not because the National Farmers’ Union must be kept happy 
at all costs. Producers’ Marketing Boards, which the NFU 
dotes upon, may be in some cases the best available alterna- 
tive to controls and rationing, but they must never be set up 
without strict preliminary enquiry and they must never be 
allowed to dominate the scene—their pre-war history is too 
full of iniquities and absurdities. The consumers’ right to choose 
must not be destroyed, and the cost to the exchequer must be 
kept under control. 


Rents and Repairs 


The first impact of the new Conservative approach to the 
problem of rents appears to have stunned the critics on both 
sides of the House. The only question which anyone has dared 
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to ask is whether the rise in rents, now permitted for the first 
time since 1939, is going to be sufficient to keep seven million 
houses fit for habitation until they are no longer needed. The 
extreme Right would have preferred a bolder stroke, sweeping 
away the principle of rent control. Mr. Aneurin Bevan (but 
conspicuously not Mr. Morrison) would sweep the whole prob- 
lem away by nationalising all rent-restricted houses. But a 
large majority in the House of Commons—and, for that matter, 
in the country—do not think the time has come either for 
a return to the free play of market forces in a basic commodity 
such as housing, or for a revolution in the ownership of house 
property. Within these two extremes, the Government's White 
Paper has set a reasonable mean. Rents are to rise, but in 
direct and absolute relation to the increased cost of repairs; 
and where decay has gone beyond economic repair, the local 
authorities can now take over on a caretaker basis until they 
can afford to demolish and rebuild. The problem that the 
Government appear to have set themselves is to find some 
way of reconciling the private ownership of houses with a 
moderate Welfare State. Their solution is neither final nor 
complete. Even for efficient landlords, working on a large 
and potentially profitable scale, it will be a tight squeeze to 
keep the normal house in good repair and still to make a 
commercial profit. (About £18 a year is all that will be 
allowed for repairs on the average house involved.) For the 
inefficient landlord, the small-scale speculator or the elderly 
lady who was left a bit of property, it may well be impossible. 
But if the new proposals will not meet every case, they do 
at least provide a fair basis for finding out how many cases 
are quite insoluble within the present framework of private 
ownership and rent control. When the answer is found to 
that there will be bigger problems to be faced. 


The Atom Goes to Work 


The setting up of the Atomic Energy Corporation, outlined 
in the Government’s White Paper, marks a change of emphasis 
in atomic policy, from research and military needs to the vast 
possibilities of industrial application. But, while atomic 
research has manifestly made considerable progress under the 
control of the Ministry of Supply, no one would suggest that 
a project which, in scope and importance, could mean a new 
Industrial Revolution, can be best developed under a Govern- 
ment department. The Government’s plans probably represent 
as great a measure of freedom of action and decision for the 
new corporation as is feasible. General policy remains in the 
Government’s hands, and the Corporation will be answerable 
to the Lord President of the Council. But under its chairman, 
Sir Edwin Plowden, and its six directors, it will have the 
necessary executive power, within the framework of an 
approved policy and under a financial ceiling, to settle day- 
to-day problems and carry out large capital projects in a 
businesslike way. Whether or no this structure will be close 
enough to that of a “ big industrial organisation ” to allow it 
to develop the flexibility, rapidity of decision, and closer con- 
tact with industry that are hoped for, can only be seen in the 
event. But it marks what may prove to be a considerable step 
forward, and reaffirms the intention to hurry on a development 
which (in the White Paper’s words) “ may come to be regarded 
as the most important step taken in the mastery of nature since 
the discovery of fire.” 


Next Week’s Spectator 


Next week’s issue of the “ Spectator” will be the special Christmas 
Number, of 72 pages. It will contain the first of a new series of 
weekly articles by Compton Mackenzie. Harold Nicolson makes one 
of his occasional reappearances in the paper. Other articles will be 
contributed by Dr, J. Bronowski, D.W. Brogan, John Arlott, Joyce 
Grenfell, Jules Menken and Desmond Henn. The literary pages will 
include special articles by Peter Fleming, on Sir John Hunt's book 
“The Ascent of Everest,” and Richard Hughes, on Virginia Woolf's 
Diaries. Other reviewers will include Gilbert Murray O.M., Rex 
Warner, Bonamy Dobrée, Ludovic Kennedy, Emma Smith, Kingsley 
Amis and J. D. Scott. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE programme for the session that was announced in 
the Queen’s Speech last week was finally approved by 
majorities of 36 on Monday and of 23 on Tuesday. 

The first vote was on agriculture and the second on food prices, 
and the difference between the two was caused partly by the 
transfer of the Liberal vote. It went to the Government on 
agriculture and to the Opposition on food. But Ministers were 
well pleased with their own supporters on Monday, when 309 
out of a maximum of 321 took part in the division. On the 
Labour side 277 took part out of a maximum of 292. Monday 
was a glorious night for the Government. Sir Winston had 
hurried back from the Lord Mayor’s dinner at Guildhall to 
vote, and so had the late Lord Mayor, Sir Rupert de la Bere, 
glistening in court dress. The end of the debate on Tuesday 
was rather less splendid. Apart from the drop in the majority, 
there was the egg that Sir Herbert Williams dropped. He said 
he thought it was a pot one and he had tried to pass it across 
the chamber, but it landed in the middle of the floor and 
smashed, so that the Gracious Speech was finally acknowledged 
in the aroma of the market place. 
* * - * 

A curious feature of the Opposition’s approach to the new 
session has been its eagerness to pile commitments on any 
future Labour Chancellor. Mr. James Griffiths estimates that 
the increased social benefits which a Labour Government would 
introduce would add £240 million to the annual cost of the 
social services; and a demand for the restoration of food sub- 
sidies to the level of October, 1951 which is supported by 
half-a-dozen former Labour Ministers would cost, according 
to the Government, something like £500 million a year more. 

* * * * 


The most important event of the week was the announcement 
of the meeting to be held in Bermuda next month between 
President Eisenhower, M. Laniel and Sir Winston, and their 
Foreign Ministers. The House of Commons took this rather 
quietly. Sir Winston’s statement was part of a series of replies 
he gave that lasted for perhaps fifteen minutes after the end 
of question-hour—time taken from the debate on the Opposi- 
tion’s attack on the Government’s food policy. An extra five 
minutes was taken up by other Government statements. Mr. 
Sydney Silverman was exasperated by this irregularity and Mr. 
Grimond, the Liberal Chief Whip asked the Speaker politely 
but firmly who had the power to say whether a Minister could 
“ continue to answer questions indefinitely "—the Minister, the 
Speaker or the House ? The Speaker claimed the discretion 
for himself, but he half-apologised by admitting that he ought 
to have allowed more for the fact that Scottish questions had 
preceded those addressed to the Prime Minister. It takes one 
Scot to snub another. 

+ * 

The Lords are continuing (with the help of a joint committee 
of both houses) their excellent work of consolidating the law. 
Lord Jowitt reckoned on Tuesday that since 1950 the volume 
of statutes had been reduced from 45,000 pages to 28,000, 
but he reminded his peers of how much remains to be done. 
There are still, for example, thirteen Tithe Acts, of which one 
only is to be repealed by the new Statute Law Revision Bill. 
Lord Jowitt suggested that the surviving twelve should be 
consolidated, but the Lord Chancellor, though friendly, replied 
that they must take their place in the queue. 

* * . * 


“ *x 


Labour members were solaced for their defeat on Monday 
by a quick victory late on Wednesday night, when a Government 
supporter, Sir Hugh Linstead, inadvertently gave them the 
chance to collect 145 votes against 141 for the Government. It 
was the first victory the Opposition has had in the Chamber 
since the Government was formed, and though the vote took 
place on a matter of no great weight, the result will be a great 
stimulus to Labour. The oddity of the case was increased by 
the fact that the Regency Bill had got its second reading earlier 
in the day quite easily and an Opposition motion on transport 
had been soundly beaten. J. F. B 
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THE END OF A DREAM 


N the House of Commons on Thursday, November Sth, 
Mr. Hector McNeil said that his party * pleads once more 
that a meeting should be sought” between the Heads of 

State of Britain, America and the USSR. He continued: “ The 
first impediments to such a meeting will have to be removed 
in Washington and not in Moscow.” On the same day, the 
Russian Note ignoring the Western invitation to discuss 
Germany at Lugano was published in-London. And twenty- 
four hours later, Marshal Voroshilov was celebrating the 
thirty-sixth anniversary of the Bolshevik Revolution with the 
Statement: “ The general line of our foreign policy has been, 
and continues to remain, unchanged.” The contradiction 
between Mr. McNeil’s view of things and Marshal Voroshilov’s 
is a fair measure of the confusion, of the hopes and fears and 
disunities, into which the West has been led by the appearances 
of Russian policy since the death of Stalin. 

It was perfectly reasonable that when Stalin died, some 
change should be expected in the direction of Russian affairs; 
for Stalin was a dictator in all but name and no dictator can 
die without leaving a legacy of problems, of which the prob- 
lem of succession is only one, It was equally reasonable that 
the West should give his successors a chance to prove them- 
selves, that it should listen hard to what they had to say, 
that it should offer to negotiate on all or any of the issues 
outstanding, and that it should show a sympathetic under- 
standing of the obstacles which made it difficult for any Com- 
munist régime to retreat from the cold war. If the West had 
not done this, it could never again have had a clear conscience. 
The ghost of a lost opportunity would haunt it in all its deal- 
ings, in Europe. in Asia, in the United Nations. But it had 
also to set itself a limit, not specifically‘in time but in the 
degree of its credulity, beyond which it could not go on waiting 
for Mr. Malenkov to make peace. For a number of reasons, 
to which Marshal Voroshilov’s speech is only the finishing 
touch, that limit has now been passed. 

In the first place, it is now eight months since Stalin died 
and there is no shred of evidence that the change in Russia’s 
policy—-for there has been a change—represents a change 
in Russia's intention. The change is one of methods rather 
than of aims. There is a growing mass of evidence to support 
this conclusion. Secondly, during those same eight months, 
the Western effort to defend itself has been silently, 
dangerously weakened. Thirdly, Sir Winston Churchill's 
unsubstantiated feeling that war is further away and that Mr. 
Malenkov would like to talk to him has done more damage 
to the Anglo-American alliance than is generally realised in 
this country. Finally, if there is still a chance of dealing with 
Malenkov, that chance now clearly lies not in patience alone 
but in patience allied with strength. Patience alone has paid 
no dividends. 

The Kremlin's strength after Stalin died lay in the fact that 
the West wanted to give it the benefit of the doubt. Any 
change would be good until it was proved bad. And a change 
duly took place. Russian wives began to rejoin their American 
husbands, Mr. Vyshinsky mended his language in the United 
Nations, Russian Ambassadors returned to Belgrade, Athens 
and Tel Aviv. Trade agreements were touted round Europe, 
the Austrian Government was given an illusion of authority 
in the Soviet Zone, Turkey was invited to revise the Montreux 
Convention on the Black Sea with her big brotherly neighbour. 
And so the stage was set for the major dramas. In June the 
East German Government introduced new economic freedoms 
for the farmers, the small investors and the refugees whom it 
had dispossessed, and the Russian High Commissioner was 


replaced by an Ambassador, a man who had been closely 
associated with the united-Germany element in Russo-German 
propaganda. The fact that the East German workers promptly 
rebelled was then widely and easily interpreted in the West 
as a sign of fatal weakness in Russia’s hold on Germany and 
as a new opportunity to negotiate a German settlement. 
(Though since then, Herr Grotewohl has been reinforced in 
power by every device at Russia’s command, and three 
invitations to a conference on Germany have been declined 
by the Kremlin.) Shortly after the East German riots, the 
truce was signed in Korea, involving a sudden retreat by the 
Communists from entrenched objections which they had held for 
more than a year. Then in August, Mr. Malenkov introduced 
the new Soviet budget, with the new emphasis on consumer 
goods, the standard of living, incentives to agriculture, and 
the whisper of a reduction in Russia’s rearmament programme. 

Here was change indeed. The sum of all these items was 
beginning to look impressive. Sir Winston seemed to have 
been vindicated. But as events turned out, the West was 
spared the necessity of letting him go to Moscow to discuss 
a new situation. For Mr. Malenkov at this point began to 
demonstrate that, fundamentally, there was no new situation. 
He told the West all that it needed to know in his Notes on 
Germany, in his refusal to discuss the Austrian Treaty, and 
in the World Federation of Trade Unions directive to trade 
unions in non-Communist countries. Russia, for one reason 
or another, wants a breathing space in the West, perhaps to 
conciliate the satellites which Stalin sucked dry; perhaps to 
set her own economy in better order; perhaps to undo the 
damage that Stalin’s pigheadedness had done, to loosen the 
Western alliance, to disrupt the NATO defences, to seduce the 
weaker brethren. But Russia does not want an agreement 
with the West except on terms that will permanently cripple 
her enemy. The new policy in Europe is, in fact, reculer pour 
mieux sauter. 

In Asia, on the other hand, there is to be a new drive now. 
There is a truce in Korea, it is true. But that, too, would be 
necessary if Soviet living standards are to rise and the Chinese 
are to be encouraged to build up their own war potential. 
The theme of the last two Soviet Notes—ostensibly about 
Germany—has been the legitimate aspirations of the people of 
China; and behind the legitimate aspiration of China are the 
aspirations of Soviet Russia to sharpen her spearhead in Asia, 
to make China a world Power, with a voice in the councils 
of the United Nations and an industry which can one day 
relieve the pressure on the Soviet’s own potential to wage 
war in the West. 

While all this has been played out in the East, the West 
has been relaxing to the point at which relaxation becomes 
dangerous——the point at which the Communists might think 
it worth-while to try another bout of aggression. Sir Winston 
has gone on having his convictions that the Russian menace 
has receded, and though he has never said why he is con- 
vinced of this, a great many people, from the Labour Party 
to the Senate Appropriations Committee, have gladly 
believed him. It would not be fair to lay at the Prime Minister’s 
door all the relaxations in Western security that have occurred 
in the last eight months. Many of them were probably 
unavoidable. But the fact remains that American military aid 
to Europe has been cut, NATO has advanced its rearmament 
objectives into the indefinite future, the Germans are still 
disarmed, the French are not within sight of ratification of 
the European Defence Community treaty, and a rumour is 
current that the Americans are thinking of withdrawing from 
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Europe. Above all, the impression has been created that, in 
the words of Mr. McNeil, “ the first impediments . . . will have 
to be removed in Washington and not in Moscow.” This is 
an impression which at all times is extremely misleading and 
for which, at no time during the past four months, has there 
been any foundation in fact. Who offered to talk ? And who 
refused ? Too few people have been encouraged to ask this 
question. And if there is any blame attributable it lies, not 
with Mr. Dulles, who on this central issue has admirably kept 
his head, nor with Congress, but in Westminster and the 
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Palais Bourbon. At no point was a major decision taken to let 
the fire out of the Atlantic alliance. But the sum total of 
minor decisions and lack of decisions is that Europe has been 
doing exactly what Mr. Malenkov wants it to do, since the old 
dictator died. This then is the cue for the meeting of the 
Heads of the Western Powers at Bermuda on December 4th, 
and for the subsequent meeting of NATO in Paris. The West 
must start behaving as though Stalin were still alive, until 
the Kremlin gives it further notice that Stalin’s own policy 
has died. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OFTEN wonder what politicians have in mind when they 

refer, as many of them did in this week’s debate on 

agriculture, to “the farming community.” Twenty years 
ago it would have been a comparatively easy question to 
answer; farmers then were stock figures in whose gaitered, 
whiskered exteriors and rustic speech contributors to Punch had 
during fifty years found it necessary to make only negligible 
modifications. But since 1939 the farming community has 
undergone many sweeping changes. Sir Leslie (“ Groundnuts”) 
Plummer’s intervention in the debate to complain about the 
small profit he had made on his cabbages was a reminder that 
much new blood has come into the industry, and with it new 
capital. But more fundamental, perhaps, are the changes which 
have taken place in the outlook of the traditional farmer. 


Over the Hedge 

In the past he was something of a recluse, and saw—unless 
he happened to hunt—little of what was going on on the land 
around his holding. Today it is easy, and, especially among 
the younger generation, natural for him to keep in touch with 
developments not only in his district but—through farming 
papers and broadcasts—in the science and technique of agri- 
culture as a whole. Because he now has a car, he is mobile, 
and can go without trouble to shows and demonstrations. If 
he is a responsible sort of man, he has almost certainly done 
a tour of duty on the local district committee of his County 
AEC, and in the course of his thankless supervisory duties 
has learnt a lot about what can, and what should not, be done 
by farmers in his area. His heritage of skill and knowledge 
and experience is always being supplemented, often to a dis- 
concerting extent, by glimpses of new methods and new 
machines; and the policies of his rulers, fluctuating unpredict- 
ably from one price review to the next, recurrently cause his 
to fluctuate too. He wonders far more frequently than he ever 
did before whether he ought not to go over from milk to 
beef, or vice versa; he is much readier to launch out into a 
new and promising side-line: he is more adaptable, but less 
sure of himself, than he used to be, when all most people saw 
of him was a moody or an apoplectic face peering over a 
hedge. He produces fifty per cent. more than he did before 
the war; he draws, but dislikes and is not grateful for, the 
subsidies to which he is entitled; and at the moment, | suspect, 
he has rather less confidence in Sir Thomas Dugdale than he 
used to have in Mr. Tom Wilhams. 


A Good Cry 

It seems to me typical of Dr. Moussadek that the newspapers 
in this country and America doggedly insist on spelling his 
name in at least four different ways. “He always makes the 
running,” said someone, and it is a fair comment. Mopping 
and mowing, sobbing and screaming, he yet contrives to 
dominate the court before which he is—in theory, anyhow 
being tried. “I am not going to attend the coming sessions, 
even if you cut off my head ”—the threat might have come 
from the lips of the Red Queen. He reduced the officer 
defending him to tears by calling him an obscene name, was 
reproved for talking like a tramp, and a few moments later 
was referring to the Shah as “a nightingale among the flock 
of magpies who are the offspring of his father.” Dr. Moussadek’s 





indictment asks for the death penalty, but even if at the end 
of all the hubbub it is imposed it cannot, I believe, be carried 
out, since no one over 60 can be executed under Persian law. 
I should not be a bit surprised to see this galvanic and irre- 
pressible creature restored, within a few months, to a position 
of supreme power in his curious country. He always reminds 
me of the ghost made of bedclothes in that splendid story of 
Monty James’s, O Whistle and I'll Come To You. 


Points of Honour 

1 doubt whether a letter from a practising homosexual 
(“ name and address supplied ”) which was published last week 
by one of our contemporaries will gain much sympathy for 
his fellow-sufferers. Though he refers to homosexuality as 
a “terrible affliction,” he writes about it with a smugness 
bordering on the self-righteous. “I regard it now [sic] as 
a point of honour never to go with anyone I know to be normal. 
Nor do homosexuals defend those who exploit [sic again] the 
young; they would welcome an age-limit of 21.” His letter, 
which I find quietly revolting, concludes on a note of jaunty 
condescension: “As a homosexual, I regard normal sexual 
relations with repugnance—but I do not seek to prohibit 
them!” This contribution to a current controversy is not 
made more attractive by the writer’s choice of a nom de plume. 
Where “X” or “Anon” would have served the purpose, 
intellectual snobbery drove him to implicate the profession 
to which he belongs by subscribing himself “ Scientist.” 


Slaying for the Side 

I do not know to what extent local patriotism would 
respond to the incentive, but I should have thought it would 
be worth the Forestry Commission’s while to put their cam- 
paign against the grey squirrel on a County Championship 
basis. An appendix to their latest progress report (which 
shows that over a quarter of a million of these pests were 
killed in the year ending September, 1953) gives an interesting 
guide to inter-county form. Since the shilling-a-tail drive 
started in March of this year East Sussex (18,664) have estab- 
lished a small lead over Hampshire (18,181), which is all the 
more creditable since their total for the whole of 1952 was only 
6,206, against Hampshire’s 18,000. Kent and West Sussex 
are both steadily improving (or if you prefer it deteriorating) 
counties with five figure bags. Berkshire, Wiltshire, Hertford- 
shire, Surrey and Oxfordshire all look likely challengers; and 
Cornwall, with a 1953 total of 14, has just qualified for the 
Minor Counties, among whom Cambridgeshire is putting up 
a plucky performance in a small way. There have, after all, 
in our rough island story been many more ridiculous spectacles 
than that of a County Pests Officer receiving a hideous trophy 
from the hands of a Beauty Queen dressed entirely in the 
pelts of Sciurus carolinensis. 


Readjustment 

They got married, settled into a small house in the Shires 
and ordered, among other necessities of life, The Times. It 
had taken them just over three months to discover that neither 
had ever read this newspaper before, and last week they were 
able simultaneously to effect a small economy and to banish 
from their domestic existence a slight tinge of unreality by 
switching over to the Sporting Life. STRIX 
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Republican Old Guard 
Under Fire 


By ROBERT TOWNELEY 


HE most significant conclusion to be drawn from the 

unexpected defeat last week of Republican candidates 

in gubernatorial and mayoral elections in the United 
States is that the Grand Old Party of 1953, unlike its pre- 
decessor in the 1920’s under Harding and Coolidge in the 
halcyon days of “ normalcy,” cannot maintain the impetus of 
its political progress just by marking time. From the Demo- 
crats’ victorious showing, particularly in the Republican strong- 
hold of New Jersey, it seems clear that, unless the Republicans 
in the coming session of Congress build impressive defences 
against the tide of popular opinion by allowing the President 
to implement his legislative programme, the Democrats will 
be swept back into power, at least on Capitol Hill in 1954, and, 
even possibly in the White House in 1956. 

It is, of course, true that purely local, and on the national 
scale irrelevant, considerations greatly favoured the Democratic 
candidates, but if popular feeling had been riding as high in 
the Republicans’ favour as it was for President Eisenhower 
last November, these local factors would have been swept aside, 
like trees in a landslide. The inescapable fact is that, at least 
for the moment, the Republican Party has lost its élan, and the 
name of Eisenhower can no longer alone bear the burden. 

Such a conclusion by itself is, of course, no cause for undue 
pessimism in the Republican camp. Coming to power last 
January after twenty years in the wilderness, and therefore 
still untarnished by the intractable problems of the contem- 
porary American scene, the Republicans were assumed to have 
miraculous solutions to the old, insoluble dilemmas. From 
their point of view the timing of last week's: voting could 
hardly have been more unfortunate, coming when the adminis- 
tration had had enough time to lose the support of those 
disappointed by the lack of miracles—a staggering proportion 

without having had time to prove its merits to those who 
only judge by results. At this relatively early juncture in the 
adminisiration’s peried of office, President Eisenhower is in 
the somewhat unenviable position of the inexperienced swimmer 
who, having climbed the ladder leading to the high diving board, 
hesitates on the brink before taking the header into deep waters 
below. Many of his vast audience, especially the old guard 
members of his party, regret that he ever climbed the ladder 
at all, and are convinced that he plans some header into a 
new “ soft” China policy, into freer trade, into greater welfare 
projects, another Yalta; while the other half, the independents 
and the liberal wing of the party, are not at all sure that he 
either intends or will be able to take any dive at all. 

Any party or government has teething troubles. Sir Winston 
Churchill’s Conservative Government in 1951 was no excep- 
tion. In fact, only once in American history has the minority 
party not failed to gain ground in mid-term elections, and 
that was in Franklin Roosevelt's first term. Then, however, 
the Democrats could point to two sessions of spectacular 
presidential leadership facilitated by a co-operative and 
courageous congress. The Republicans last week had no such 
advantage. From the very start, the right-wing section of his 
party has hindered almost every important measure proposed 
by President Eisenhower, from his choice of ambassador to 
Moscow to his efforts to balance the budget, and even in his 
efforts to achieve peace in Korea. And even where he has 
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nominally got his way, the price paid in many cases hag 
reduced if not destroyed the value of the victory. As a resuyj 
the administration has not only failed to fulfil its implieg 
promises—neither balancing the budget, reducing taxes 
bringing the boys back home, winning the Korean war (tg 
an amazing number of people Eisenhower actually lost the 
Korean war), nor outmaneuvring Russia, taming China, 
returning Chiang Kai-shek to the mainland—none of which 
it could reasonably have been expected to do, but, far mom 
important, it has failed to realise even the extremely modest 
legislative programme outlined by the President last January, 
rhis double failure—a failure so to speak both in the realms 
of romance and reality—has spread the damaging impressiog 
that not only cannot the Republicans work miracles, but they 
cannot, on account of their internal divisions, work at all. 

From the soul-searching now going on in the Republicag 
ranks, it seems clear that at least part of the lesson of la 
week's polls has been learnt. All groups within the Republic 
Party seem agreed that their internal divisions contribut 
greatly to their defeats. But each half of the party mea 
something totally different when it advocates unity. Thg 
Right-wing Republicans want a united party, led by Presiden} 
Eisenhower, backing a more full-blooded Republican prose 
gramme-—a tougher foreign policy to friends and enemies alike, 
abolition of foreign aid, total embargoes of east-west trade, 
welfare cuts to allow tax reductions, a clean sweep of all 
Democratic remnants in government departments, and so on 
while the liberal Republicans insist that the only effecting 
unity would consist in the right-wing Republican caucus 
rallying behind the President's programmes. Each group ig 
convinced that its own version of Republicanism undiluted {g 
what the electorate wants. The Conservative wing admits, of 
course, that it cannot win elections without the support of 
President Eisenhower. It argues, however, that last week’ 
defeats spring from the milk-and-water Republican programme, 
which, it says, suffers the worst of both worlds, alienating old 
friends without gaining new ones. 

All evidence would seem to militate against the Conserva- 
tive Republican argument. In _ particular, the defeatéd 
Republican candidate in New Jersey was a member of thé 
Old Guard unsuccessfully trying to fill the shoes of a member 
of the liberal wing of the party. And in general public 
opinion polls all show that the President's popularity reached 
its peak soon after the election, when his moderate programme 
had just been presented and had not yet been watered down 
by congressional obstruction. Now, however, with the 
watering-down process well under way, the President’s rating 
has dropped some ten per cent. from its peak. (Even so it 
should not be overlooked that the President’s rating is still 
ten per cent. higher than when he was elected.) The 
Republican Party itself, however, when judged separately from 
the President, shows a drop of some 16 per cent. from its 
election rating—-a decrease of great significance in view of the 
fact that in the November elections the party only managed 
to win some 50 per cent. of the congressional votes. It takes 
no great analytical skill to conclude that, as the President is 
today more popular than when he was elected, while the 
Republicans in Congress are considerably less popular, it is the 
President’s programme, rather than congressional obstruction 
to it, that has the support of the majority of the people. 

The obvious answer would seem to be for the Republicans 
to rally behind the President in the next session of Congress. 
But in politics the obvious is seldom the easiest solution. Old 
Guard Republicans are men of principle. and much of the 
President’s programme deeply offends their principles. Equally 
important, to support the President would be against theif 
personal interests as, although it might lead to a Republican 
victory on a national scale, it would, on the local level, lead toa 
recasting of the face of the Republican Party in which theit 
features would ultimately play no part. The hard fact ‘is that 


many venerable Republican leaders are prepared to commit 
party suicide on a national scale so as to save their own political 
necks in the process. 


Better, they argue, remain ceriain of 
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past supporters in rock-ribbed Republican areas, who will 
continue to send them back to Congress—albeit a Congress 
dominated by the Democrats—than to sell out to the new 
Republican breed which may win elections but will certainly 
not allow the Old Guard many of the fruits of victory. 


Indo-China and EDC 


By D. R. GILLIE 


MENDES-FRANCE, who has so far filled a most 
useful part as the Cassandra of the Fourth Republic, 
.crying unpopular truths from the house tops, has 
reminded his fellow-citizens that the art of government con- 
sists, amongst other things, in the ability to choose.. He has 
also preached for years past that France cannot afford a war 
in Indo-China, that she must somehow get out of it and 
concentrate her energy and her resources on strengthening her 
position in Europe and Africa. As long ago as 1938, when 
young Italians were rhythmically chanting, “Corsica, Nice, 
Tunisia,” M. Daladier spoke of the block of French or French 
protected territories stretching from the Belgian frontier to 
the Congo as a coherent unity whose integrity could admit of 
no discussion, thereby implying that there were other French 
territories scattered about the world of which this was not 
equally true. But this idea has had to fight against an older 
dogma—“ France, one and indivisible ”—originally applied to 
European France but now to the whole French Empire, and 
given concrete expression by the fact of the parliamentary 
representation in Paris of all overseas territories except the 
African protectorates and the ex-protectorates of Indo-China. 
In spite of the strength of this second idea and the dangerous 
precedent that would be set for French Africa if Asiatic terri- 
tories were to break away altogether from the French Union, 
M. Mendés-France’s view that France’s connection with Indo- 
China is now a source of weakness not strength certainly 
represents the view of the great majority of Frenchmen. 
Why then does France not get out of Indo-China? The 
grim and painful answer that M. Laniel tried to convey to the 
Assembly with some sugar coating last week is that she cannot, 
or rather that getting out at the present moment could only 
take the form of a disaster. Government may consist in 
choosing, but the choice must be made at the right moment. 
France could have prepared Indo-China for a political life 
of her own before the war. She might have never gone back 
there after the war. She may be able to get out when she has 
set up a fully equipped Vietnamese national state with an army 
able at least to hold the two populous deltas. But to declare 
the intention of getting out today would be to turn into her 
bitterest enemies those Vietnamese who, with various degrees 
of goodwill, have been co-operating with her. The thirty-eight 
battalions of the Vietnamese National Army already formed 
would evaporate overnight. An army of 150,000, consisting 
for a large part of Senegalese and North African Moslems, 
would shepherd a crowd of refugees to the ports, whence they 
would slowly be taken off by an inadequate supply of shipping 
to—presumably—the nearest British ports, since French ports 
are too far away. What would be the effect on North Africa 
and Senegal ? 


France, indeed, cannot afford the Indo-China war, but there 
are a great many things we find ourselves doing, which we 
cannot afford, either through misfortune or our own fault. 
France's status in the world now depends on the maintenance 
of her Eur-African position in Europe and Africa. It is to 
develop that that she wishes to get out of Indo-China. But 
to get out under the conditions of today might well smash 
the existing possibilities in Europe and Africa. She must some- 
how hang on until Vietnamese strength has been built up 
sufficiently for her withdrawal not to be an evident betrayal. 
For this the most optimistic believe that a year or eighteen 
months will be necessary. Whether or not the Vietnam she 
leaves behind her will wish to remain in the French Union is 
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a question for the future, but for the moment at least this 
plausible ground for a French army to fight there must be 
maintained. 

That France cannot for the time being extricate herself from 
Indo-China does not, of course, make the burden of the Far 
Eastern War any less for her, especially in connection with the 
decision that she must take this winter with regard to the EDC 
treaty. Here again the discussion is often conducted in mis- 
leading forms. Many opponents of the EDC treaty, especially 
Communists, talk as if it was still possible to prevent indefinitely 
the rearmament of Germany. But to a greater extent than 
when Indo-China is under discussion, the principal fact of the 
case is admitted—in one form or another Germany will be 
rearmed and France cannot prevent it. This is the main argu- 
ment put forward by the advotates of the treaty. Show us, 
they say, a better way of preventing a rearmed Germany from 
becoming a danger to peace. But to an ever-increasing extent 
it is the ugly fact of Indo-China that weakens this argument. 
It is not of course the sole objection. There is the natural 
dislike of surrendering what has hitherto been the main mark 
of national sovereignty. There is the problem of relations 
between metropolitan France inside a European community 
and France’s overseas territories which are not included in it. 
There is the fear that France drawn into closer union with 
Germany will be drawn away from her real friends, Britain 
and the United States. There is the well-founded belief that 
France with her present economic organisation and the conse- 
quent high level of French prices, will not be able to hold her 
own within a European economic union which is likely to follow 
very soon on the military union with the closely associated 
political federation. But the immediate concrete worry to 
French minds is the drain on French strength constituted by 
the Indo-China war. This has been brought home vividly 
by the decision to send out nine further infantry battalions 
mainly drawn from the garrisons in Germany and Austria. 
Under such circumstances is not the mechanism devised by 
France herself to keep Germany under some degree of control 
likely to become one by which Germany will re-establish her 
hegemony over her neighbours ? In spite of the outcry that 
met Sir Winston Churchill’s Margate speech (partly due to 
errors in transmission and translation), there is a growing 
current of French opinion in favour of admitting Germany to 
NATO as a lesser evil than the European Defence Community. 
It is already clear that the future of Europe is being shaped 
to a quite unexpected degree by what France has done and 
what the Communist Parties are now doing in South-East Asia. 


Crime Marches On 
By SIR CARLETON ALLEN, Q.C. 


WAVE mounts, topples over and flattens out; and if 

that is what the “crime wave” is supposed to do, the 

metaphor is misleading, so far at least as England is 
concerned. Throughout the greater part of our history crime 
has been not a wave but a high tide. A hundred and fifty 
years ago we had as bad a reputation for lawlessness as any 
country in Europe, and it was only during the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries that we acquired our good name for 
“‘ law-abidingness.” The present rate of crime is nothing new, 
but is a reactionary tendency to some of our earlier and less 
creditable folk-ways. 

The ensuing observations are based on the Criminal 
Statistics for 1952 (the latest) and a comparison of them with 
earlier records. Whenever these are quoted, the Complacents 
reply that “ statistics can prove anything.” I propose to men- 
tion a few figures and allow the reader to judge for himself 
whether or not they are meaningless. 

Criminal causes in this country fall roughly into three 
classes: indictable offences (the more serious felonies and 
misdemeanours) adjudged by jury-trial at assizes, quarter 
sessions and other superior tribunals like the Central Criminal 
Court; offences of summary jurisdiction, determined by 
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magistrates with restricted powers of punishment; and a cop. 


siderable but limited number of indictable offences, including 


various forms of larceny, determined by magistrates if the 
accused agrees to submit to their adjudication. Not much 
enlightenment is to be derived from the figures for all these 
classes of offences considered together, because many of the 
minor ones are too trivial to be regarded as “ criminal” 
except in a technical sense, and more than half of them consist 
of traffic and revenue offences. The latter imposing term refers 
chiefly to such instances of human depravity as neglected dog- 
licences and driving-licences. 

Let us therefore confine ourselves to the more serious forms 
of crime represented by indictable offences, and compare them 
in 1952 with those of the last pre-war year, 1938. 

First, then, indictable offences prosecuted to conviction in 
all courts. The overall increase on 1938 is 168 per cent., and 
the following are a few specimens concerning violent types of 
crime: murder, an increase of 56 per cent.; felonious wounding 
(and kindred offences involving danger to life), 256 per cent.; 
malicious wounding (misdemeanour), 283 per cent.; robbery, 
327 per cent. 

There is, however, a great difference between offences 
actually brought to justice and those known to the police— 
indeed, a difference of more than half, for in 1952 only 47.5 
per cent. of the known indictable offences were “ cleared up.” 
(Even in 1938 the percentage was only 50.1.) This seems to 
mean that the criminal, especially the expert professional, has 
an even chance of escaping detection, and he may well ask 
himself whether crime does or does not pay. 

Known indictable offences increased in 1952 by 181 per 
cent. on the figures for 1938. It had been thought that 1948 
was the black year, with a total of 522,684, but this was 
exceeded in 1951 by nearly 4,000. There is, however, an 
improvement by some 9,000 in 1952. Under different headings 
the increase of 1952 on 1938 was as follows: larceny, 169 per 
cent.; breaking and entering, 199 per cent.; receiving, 267 per 
cent.; frauds and false pretences, 167 per cent.; sexual offences, 
298 per cent.; violence against the person, 253 per cent. Vio- 
lence against the person, fraudulent offences and receiving 
(taken together), and sexual offences, reached their highest 
point since the war and therefore since statistics were recorded. 

The post-war increase in sexual offences is an ugly develop- 
ment. If we go back twenty years, we find that there are now 
more than four times as many as the annual average for the 
period 1930 to 1934 and more than three times that of the 
years 1935 to 1939. Homosexual offences have increased by 486 
per cent. on the annual average for 1935-39. Male importuning 
is notoriously prevalent in London and other cities, and a Met- 
ropolitan Magistrate has recently stated that (in only one of 
the thirteen London courts) he hears 600 charges a year for 
this offence. This is a far worse problem than female prostitu- 
tion, since a freak of legislation, which we owe principally to 
that eminent moralist, the late Henry Labouchere, makes it a 
golden gift to the blackmailer. 

Youth contributes about half to our crime-sheet of grave 
offences. In 1952, 46 per cent. of all persons convicted of 
indictable offences were under the age of 21. They were 
responsible for 44 per cent. of the convictions for larceny, 
67 per cent. for breaking and entering, 31 per cent. for sexual 
offences, and 49 per cent. for robbery. A large proportion of 
these youths, many of them coming from respectable families, 
are subject only to the jurisdiction of Juvenile Courts, which 
today have few really effective powers of deterrence. The cost 
to the country of merely keeping these young toughs out of 
mischief in institutions, and trying to reform them, is prodigious. 

These are a few features of our post-war record. But there 
was another post-war era, not so long ago, when it was also 
said that the inevitable result of war was a crime-wave. In 1920 
the population was between five and ten millions less than it 
is at present and the criminal statistics were probably not kept 
so accurately, nor in such detail, as they are now. All allow- 
ances made, however, the comparison of the second with the 
first post-war phase is startling. If we take the average annual 
number of known indictable offences for the years 1920 to 1924 
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and compare it with the corresponding figure for 1952, we find 
this sort of increase: offences against the person, 502 per cent.; 
offences against property, with violence, 571 per cent.; offences 
against property, without violence, 459 per cent.; malicious 
injury to property, 1394 per cent.; forgery and currency offences, 
570 per cent. 

These facts are not answered by the alleged mendacity of 
statistics or by attributing them to newspaper sensationalism 
or “ panic.” As for counter-measures, the whole evidence of 
history is that mere severity of punishment is not the remedy. 
Crime must be prevented rather than avenged; and the two 
measures of prevention which seem most urgent at present 
are, first, public awareness of the gravity of the situation and 
resolution not to tolerate it, and, second, a really determined 
national and political effort to strengthen the only practical 
means which in our history has proved successful in preventing 
crime—namely, the constabulary. 


Priests, Politics, and 
the Pope 


By MICHAEL GEDGE* 


O those who are used to regarding the Church of England 

in this country as predominantly the Church of the 

middle classes, and the Roman Church as the Church 
of “the poor,” it is something of a shock to realise that in 
France the situation is very different, at least in the great cities; 
the industrial proletariat of France is very largely outside the 
influence, the feeling, the culture, of the Roman Church, and 
ignorant of its faith. 

It was to change this situation that the Mission de Paris, 
a movement of French priest-workmen, was founded some ten 
years ago. Since that time a small number of priests have 
been whole-time employees in industrial jobs, and others have 
at least lived in and shared the life of the French working- 
class to an extent not normally practised or even permitted 
by the Roman clergy. Now, in the last few weeks, the whole 
of France has been aroused by rumours of a movement from 
the Vatican to modify radically the methods of this Mission, 
if not actually to close it down. 

The situation is made more obscure by the fact that no one 
seems to know just what was originally proposed by the 
Vatican, nor what the French hierarchy, after anxious consul- 
tation, replied. But various probabilities may be mentioned 
here. 

First it is unlikely, as one paper in this country reported, that 
“ suggestions ” have been made from the Vatican. The Vatican 
does not normally “ suggest”; its habit is to leave the forum 
clear for every opinion while it makes up its mind; but when 
its mind is made up, it does not suggest—it orders. 

Secondly we can dismiss as improbable the Daily Mirror's 
verdict—that the real cause of the Vatican’s concern is due to 
apostasy and marriage among French priest-workmen. The 
value of this report can be estimated from the fact that the 
Daily Mirror has not even got the name of the founder of the 
movement approximately right. 

More probably the Vatican’s concern is due to the fact— 
which has certainly been criticised by the French hierarchy— 
that some French Catholics (priest-workmen have not been 
mentioned as such in this connection) have sought to attach the 
Church to a “ specific economic or political régime.” 

No Christian who reads the great parable of the Last Judg- 
ment in St. Matthew, Chapter 25, or its parallel in St. Luke of 
the ‘Rich Man and the Beggar,’ no one indeed who says and 
means, “ Thy Kingdom come on earth as it is in heaven,” can 
deny that social justice is a part of the Christian Gospel. But 
the problem of its application is a very complex one, for social 
teaching, especially of the kind to be found in St. Matthew, 


* The author is Priest-in-charge of a coal-mining village, and he and 
his colleague work on opposite shifts in the mine. 
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Chapter 5, which could be applied in a state or society where 
nearly everyone was a Christian but an occasionally sinful 
Christian, is not so easily applied in a society where most people 
are frankly agnostic or only nominal Christians. There are 
two main ways by which the Churches have met this situation 
in recent years. 

The first way is to say that it is for the Christian authorities 
to lay down “ principles ” of Christian action, but it is not for 
them to say what precise political system should be used to 
carry them out. This is not so easy as it sounds, for it is 
extremely difficult to draw a line between political principle 
and practice. 

The second way of the Churches in this problem is to allow 
Christians to co-operate with various political and social groups, 
such as parties and trade unions, in working for social justice 
in particular issues where the end sought is one which roughly 
coincides with Christian social justice, for example, in the 
attempt to provide decent housing accommodation for every 
family. But at the same time, in view of the fact that the 
political principles professed by most parties are not within 
the recognised field of the infallible doctrine of the Pope, even 
the Roman Church has hesitated to guide Christians away 
from or into any particular political fold—with noticeable 
exceptions mentioned below. 

Thus it seems probable that a real source of the Vatican’s 
displeasure has been the reputed association of French priest- 
workmen with working-class politics in France, that is of course 
with parties of the extreme left. 

It is impossible not to sympathise with the French priests 
against the Vatican in this case. For firstly one cannot believe 
that the Pope so insults the intelligence of the clergy as to 
believe that the slightest intimate contact with Marxists will 
convert them to the theory of Marxism. Even if this was so, 
the remedy is to be sought in their training before they enter 
the field. Secondly, these priests stand for an important prin- 
ciple which Church authorities everywhere would do well to 
grasp—that politics are a human problem, and that such prob- 
lems can only be understood as part of the whole human 
situation, with which the Church is intimately concerned; and 
again that human problems can only be properly under- 
stood by deep personal contact with human beings. You cannot 
convert a man by pronouncements from the Vatican; nor can 
you convert a Marxist without understanding Marxism from as 
near “ inside ” as a non-Marxist can get. 

And thirdly it is after all hypocritical nonsense for the Roman 
hierarchy to pretend that “the Church” does not attach 
itself to any particular political régime. ‘The point is that it 
usually only attaches itself to régimes of the right or centre. 
In Austria before the War, for example, and in Spain, the hier- 
archy has been deeply and personally attached to such régimes 
—which may be one of the reasons why the working-class on 
the continent is so often anti-clerical. It is only lately, in Italy 
and France, that considerable numbers of Christians—though 
not the hierarchy in its official capacity—have attached them- 
selves to parties of the left quite openly. 

But the very courage of the Mission de Paris has led to a 
danger which, though little mentioned in the English press, is 
one to which English history could have pointed with warning. 
These French priests find it so difficult to integrate their con- 
verts into the normal life of the congregations of French 
Churches, that they have undoubtedly here and there formed 
separate groups of Christians round themselves. Thus they 
may have tended to perpetuate that very class barrier which 
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has been one of the obstacles to conversion, and which they 
themselves set out to overcome. In condemning this tendency 
by implication, there can be no doubt that the French hierarchy 
have at least been more alive to historical dangers; for that 
is more or less how the Methodist movemcnt of John Wesley 
drifted into separation from the Church of England, 

The priest-workman movement in our own Church is as yet 
small in numbers and negligible in influence. But its mem- 
bers and their bishops would be well advised at least to make 
sure that English priest-workmen are not treated or regarded 
as outside the stream of normal parochial life. It may 
be difficult to bring the estranged industrial worker into the 
life of the Parish Church—but that odd mixed unaccountable 
body is usually a microcosm of what Christianity is really like. 


Dylan Thomas 


By JOHN ARLOTT 


EATH was a matter which Dylan Thomas feared, 
perhaps, less than many. That his death should have 
occurred in the United States of America was a piece 

of irony which he would have found piquant but not 
sympathetic. 

Attacked—together with every other poet who dared to write 
in a manner later than that of Tennyson—as obscure by the 
reactionary and self-styled “ traditionalists,” he wrote out of 
his heart, an impressionable boyhood, the Welsh landscape, and 
the Bible and song of the Welsh chapels. His poetry was a 
contribution to the main stream of English poetry not yet 
generally appreciated to its full worth. His reading of poetry, 
particularly his own, and especially through the medium of the 
wireless, made every line he wrote fully intelligible through 
feeling, demonstrating the unnecessary nature of logic in an 
emotional medium. 

He was, as we used mockingly to describe ourselves, “ of the 
class of 1914,” so that he died shert of his fortieth birthday. 
He had brought out, by present-day publishing standards, only 
a small body of work, eight books—one of them a volume of 
Collected Poems which won the William Foyle Poetry Prize 
for 1952. 

Apart from a recent film-script and the gay, spritely, earthy 
yet unpretentiously profound Portrait of the Artist As a 
Young Dog, the real body of his work lies in his four books 
of poems. 18 Poems, sold outright to a publisher for a few 
shillings in 1934, was followed by Twenty-Five Poems in 1936, 
The Map of Love—part poetry, part prose—in 1939, and his 
best poems, in Deaths and Entrances, in 1946. In a day when 
a “ limited edition” of the rubbish at the bottom of a writer’s 
travelling case is a saleable commodity, his stray and discarded 
scribblings may yet appear at high price and with elaborate 
comment. He himself had no doubt that, until he could settle 
to write in peace the long poem which was in his head and 
partly in early written form, the poems in those four books, 
with the Portrait as a gay footnote, represented all he had said 
as well as he wished to say it. 

His portrait was well painted by Augustus John, who caught, 
in the light blue eyes and the usually greasy curls, the very 
full lips, the innocence of face and the tendency towards the 
plumpness of a Tintoretto cherub—that mixture of innocence, 
fire, compassion and irony which were the essential personal 
ingredients of the most original poet of the Thirties and Forties. 
In a too-large tweed jacket or a seaman’s jersey and flannel 
trousers, cigarette hanging from his lips, pint pot in front of 
him, perhaps he looked too much the Bohemian for some to 
believe him a genuine artist. He, for his part, could pity—but 
never look like—a conventional suburbanite. 


Dylan Thomas often and much wanted money. He was not 
covetous of gold for its own sake, nor did he ask for more than 
would house and feed himself, his wife, Caitlin, and their three 
children, and leave enough to buy drink for himself and the 
friends he wanted to entertain. 

He was an essentially simple person. He liked cricket, Rugby 
football and beer, jokes, idleness and other men’s poetry. 
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Generous but not extravagant, he was sadly harried by demands 
for income tax which he never really understood and which ip 
the end drove him near to desperation—without ever penetrating 
his contempt deeply enough to reach his hate. Yet, even when 
eighty per cent. of the first pound of his earnings went to the 
Inland Revenue, he would never debase for a moment the 
writing which was the nearest matter in the world to his heart, 
He could have been one of the most highly-paid hacks in the 
country. He could have spun stories out of his head at speed 
and for high fees, but his respect for his craft would not allow 
that. 

He wrote a considerable documentary film—with perhaps the 
finest commentary ever written for a film in the English 
language. Thereafter he turned for income largely to light 
feature films which did not carry his name, the highly-paid 
American poetry market, and, in England, to broadcasting, 
There he brought a voice of stinging yet mighty quality which 
spoke of the patient craftsmanship in every syllable of well- 
made poetry. He knew that great poetry was fashioned material, 
Poetry—or the basic slag of it—welled out of him, but his 
finished poem was the result. of long working-over, with care 
to every syllable, its weight, its place within the pattern and its 
sound-value within the bugle-tune of his voice, balanced, and 
given its fullest possible power. This poetry was of the bard 
and the thinker, the actor and the singer. Its lines, especially 
as his voice sent them, echo down the memory : 


“We heard the sea sound sing, we saw the salt sheet tell” .., 
... the wild boys innocent as strawberries.” 


“ Pale rain over the dwindling harbour 
And over the sea wet church the size of a snail 
With its horns through mist. . .” 


“ Shape all her whelps with the long voice of water, 
That she I have, 
The country-handed grave boxed into love, 
Rise before dark.” 


So, in the poetry of Dylan Thomas, image and the twin 
ideas—vision and legend—are welded so closely and so econo- 
niically that the skimming reader of hastily turned-out prose 
may so easily lack the patience to uncover—or the intuition to 
feel—the amalgam of thought and feeling in this work. 

For a man who did not wish to fight, Dylan was much battered 
by bureaucracy and the rigidly unimaginative. Those whose 
nature was to hate the artist treated him with cruel shabbiness, 
and he rarely bothered to hit back. He was, in his own word, 
“ easy "—‘And walked abroad in a shower of all my days, 

High tide and the heron dived when I took the road.” 

Yet, for all that he was easy within himself and with his 
friends, and for all his shyness and often painful kindness, he 
had little patience with fools and less still with sycophants: he 
endured Philistines better than lion-hunters who did not under- 
stand. He hated hypocrites and those who sided with the 
machine: but, in the last analysis, he would tolerate all but 
those who were unkind. 

He died in a country to which, had England heart for poets, 
he would never have gone. He was, perhaps, most hurt of all 
when Wales did not understand the man who wrote with Wales 
at the heart of his imagination and understanding. He was 
himself a very generous and very Welsh Welshman. 

His was the poetry of 

“ Forgotten mornings when he walked with his mother 
Through the parables 
Of sun light 
And the legends of the green chapels 
And the twice told fields of infancy.” 

He lived to live and to write: there his integrity was absolute. 
Because his roots were in the folk-literature of the Welsh, 
birth, love and death were constants in his thought: the con- 
cept of death had, for him, awe but not terror. 1 can hear row 
his voice, bugle atop, drumming under, as he came to the 
measured last line of his own poem— 

“ And the coins on my eyelids sang like shells.” 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 








CINEMA 


Time in the Sun. (Continentale.——From 
Here to Eternity. (Leicester Square.)—— 
Les Vacances de M. Hulot. (Curzon.) 


Tue great Russian director Eisenstein, whose 
picture The Battleship Potemkin marked the 
crowning point of the silent film era, em- 
barked during his intractable career on an 
epic documentary on the history of Mexico. 
Owing to various disputes this film was 
never finished, Eisenstein returning to 
Russia and the reels he had shot going to 
Hollywood. Of the six parts he proposed 
making, one was edited by Sol Slessor and 
produced as Thunder over Mexico; the 
half-completed residue was filed away and 
apparently forgotten. This has now been 
rescued by Marie Seton, a small part of 
what was to be a giant whole, the skeleton, 
as she puts it, of Eisenstein’s original film. 
Ajnatural genius of the cinema, a man whose 
creative imagination revolutionised the in- 
dustry and influenced a whole generation of 
directors, Eisenstein viewed Mexico’s blood- 
stained history solely, it seems, from an 
aesthetic angle. Every sequence is of 
supreme beauty, even cruelty and death, 
which are the national obsessions, being 
transubstantiated into symbols by the 
perfection of his visual patterns. Each face 
and hat and monument, each dance and 
procession, each cloud, each landscape 
holds the eye entranced, and there is no 
striving for effect, the subjects seemingly 
flowing irresistibly into grace. 

As a work of pure art this is a precious 
legacy, but like so many pure things it is 
cold and lifeless. It makes no dramatic 
impress on the mind, no appeal to the heart, 
as though so much beauty had veiled 
Mexico’s suffering, had sheathed its brutal 
realities in a soft idealistic lambency. On 
the grounds of either nudity or savagery, 
probably the former, the Board of Censors 
has refused Time in the Sun a certificate, but 
it is to be hoped that local authorities will, 
like our enlightened L.C.C., avail themselves 
of their right to override this ban. It is 
surely the least corrupting filmever made, for 
every ugliness is made beautiful, every 
passion purged. 

. * * 

Based on the novel by James Jones, 
From Here to Eternity makes a bold bid to 
paint an unvarnished picture of American 
army camp. life on the eve of the last war. 
Its approach is detached, its dialogue adult, 
and it is acted extremely well, so that there 
is small chance of disbelieving its apparent 
exaggerations, small hope of being anything 
but shocked and depressed by its revelations. 
It is strong meat, but the butchers, one 
feels, are honest traders. Montgomery 
Clift, Burt Lancaster and Frank Sinatra are 
extraordinarily impressive, particularly the 
latter, who, without a note to sing, conducts 
his drunk little G.I. like a symphony, 
covering a range of keys he has hidden from 
us heretofore. Mr. Clift gives one of those 
restrained, touching performances of his as 
the soldier who, because he refuses to box 
for his outfit, having once blinded a man in 
the ring, is given ‘‘the treatment,’’ an 
endless series of fatigues made hideous by 
Personal cruelties which are condoned by 
Officers and sergeants alike. His love affair 


with a canteen hostess, Donna Reed, like 
Mr. Lancaster’s with his Captain’s wife, 
played by Deborah Kerr, comes to nothing, 
and is another disillusionment in a film 
determined to be lifelike rather than box 
office. In his unalterable love for the 
Army, despite its abuse of him and its 
murdering of his one friend, Mr. Clift, 
proud, lonely and lost, is intensely moving. 
So too is Miss Kerr in a part which gives 
scope, at last, for her talents as a serious 
actress. Finely directed by Fred Zinnemann, 
this film, cynical and tough as it is, has an 
integrity, a courage, a warm liveliness about 
it which invite the deepest admiration. 
7 * ” 


As for Jacques Tati taking a holiday by 
the seaside, he is sométimes so exquisitely 
funny he sets the heart rocking with joy. 
His film consists of a series of sketches of 
life in and around a Brittany hotel, and, 
though farcical, they are liberally peppered 
with subtleties and their dénouements 
nearly always surprise. M. Tati relies almost 
entirely on visual effects—he utters not one 
word himself—and yet his knockabout 
comedy is as witty, as delicately turned as 
an epigram. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


THEATRE 
Antony and Cleopatra. By William Shake- 
speare. (Princes.}——The Sleeping Prince. 
By Terence Rattigan. (Phoenix.) 


No play of Shakespeare’s contains more 
beautiful poetry than Antony and Cleopatra, 
and none is more easily ruined by bad 
speaking or inadequate production. There 
is a spell which must be cast from the very 
beginning if it is to be cast at all. The world 
must be well lost, and, for it to seem so, we 
must be convinced by the secret sensuality 
of the verse. Otherwise the tragedy is thrown 
away. Or rather there is no tragedy, since the 
men and women on the stage exist as tragic 
figures primarily by virtue of their language. 

But this time there was no need to worry. 
The whole company in Glen Byam Shaw’s 
production from Stratford know how to 
speak poetry (Old Vic please note), and Mr. 
Shaw is fortunate in having Michael Red- 
grave for his Antony and Peggy Ashcroft 
for his Cleopatra—two performances that 
mesh together as perfectly as parts of a 
machine. Miss Ashcroft’s Cleopatra is 
Elizabethan. Indeed, there is more than a 
touch of good Queen Bess herself about her 
when she scolds, but she can produce the 
grandeur too, and the darting intensity with 
which she rules Antony and the stage can, if 
need be, sublimate an earthiness which is 
—as it should be—always present. The 
best is the final death scene and she comes 
out of it with a literal splendour. And what 
a pleasure to have Cleopatra played as a 
really mature woman! Time’s amorous 
pinches have really blackened her, and one 
can see why. The later soar into fire and 
air is all the more effective for taking off 
from a solid launching-ground of sexual 
allurement. Miss Ashcroft has brought off 
one of those unexpected triumphs which 
make the critic’s life worth living. 

Mr. Redgrave’s performance is equally 
down to earth. His Antony is no intel- 


lectual: one wonders how he could have 


outwitted Brutus and Cassius. He makes a 
soldierly lover for the queen, generous, fond 
of wine, courageous in battle, but an easy 


prey to Marius Goring’s Octavius—a 
school prefect, this last, if ever there was 
one. This Antony is plainly ruined from the 
start of the play, but manages to accumulate 
a load of pity as he goes along. There is 
something helpless and confiding about 
him: it is like watching the misadventures 
of a large shaggy dog, until in the third and 
fourth acts pathos turns to tragedy and the 
part takes on a fourth dimension. 

Mr. Shaw’s production is swift, the set 
simple and attractive. The minor parts 
too are well played—Harry Andrews is 
especially good as Enobarbus. But Antony 
and Cleopatra divide the stage between 
them as they have so long divided the 
play. Mis@ Ashcroft and Mr. Redgrave 
make these other merits seem incidental, 
and there can be no greater praise than that. 

* * ” 

With Terence Rattigan’s new play we are 
back in Ruritania in the days when Grand 
Dukes were frequently less than noble and 
chorus girls were often more than com- 
moners. This fairy-tale (Mr. Rattigan’s 
own phrase) of how an American ingénue 
succeeds in introducing more sweetness and 
light into the life of the Regent of Carpathia 
on a State visit to London in 1911 is graced 
by the talents of Vivian Leigh (the ingénue) 
and Sir Laurence Olivier (Grand Duke), 
now acting together again for the first time 
for many months. Without them it would 
be a piece of nonsense. With them it is an 
agreeable piece of nonsense. Miss Leigh 
takes all her many opportunities, showing 
the usual confusion of the new world when 
faced with the wicked nobility of the old, 
combined with a no less typical assurance 
of the superiority of the transatlantic way of 
life. Sir Laurence is also in great form, 
rapping out German oaths right and left 
and breaking into Carpathian at moments 
of great emotion. If he has to appear 
something of a fool, this is inevitable: the 
inferiority of the male is a convention in 
romantic comedy. The pas-de-deux is 
backed by Martita Hunt as a formidable 
Grand Duchess, Jeremy Spenser as a pre- 
cocious boy king and Richard Wattis as an 
ineffectual angel of the Foreign Office (I 
have often wondered who arranges rendez- 
vous for official guests). The production 
moves swiftly; the set and costumes are 
equally Ruritanian; and the play will make 
an evening’s entertainment for anyone who 
still has time to eat chocolate cream. It is 
the very best of its kind. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


MUSIC 


EUGENE GOossENs’s periodical visits to this 
country are always the occasion for concerts 
at which the programmes carry just that 
suspicion of something different which is 
now so lamentably absent from those of 
even the most hopeful-sounding societies. 
At the Festival Hall on November 8th, 
his programme with the London Symphony 
Orchestra started with Bax’s Overture to a 
Picaresque Comedy, a happily conceived 
tribute to the memory of the composer who 
would have been celebrating his seventieth 
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birthday. This brilliant, difficult, slightly 
over-written piece needed more rehearsing, 
and its profuse, allusive humour did not 
quite come off in a rather precarious per- 
formance. In Rachmaninov’s Paganini 
Rhapsody and Ravel’s concerto for the left 
hand only the soloist was Richard Farrell, 
a very gifted New Zealand pianist who has 
already, at twenty-six, achieved the rank of 
a minor celebrity. His technical equipment 
is certainly impressive and if his musical 
temperament were equally developed, he 
might become one of the outstanding 
pianists of the day. At present he seems 
unduly concerned with purely technical 
display—with velocity as an end in itself 
and with that bright, hard tone which is 
the bane of the virtuoso. Rachmaninov’s 
work is a gallery of portraits each based on 
Paganini’s theme, an extraordinarily varied 
collection of short movements in widely 
differing moods. Since the composer was 
a supremely great pianist, they also form a 
set of pieces in which the solo part runs 
through the whole gamut of piano technique 
as developed during the nineteenth century. 
Mr. Farrell seemed oblivious of the changing 
character of the music and interested only 
in the possibilities it offers as a display of 
**keyboardsmanship.’’ Not even the Juxur- 
iant D flat major variation—the last great 
tear-raiser among melodies—stirred him to 
show any evidence of feeling. Ravel's 
concerto is an obvious challenge to any 
technician and Mr. Farrell met the challenge 
with considerable success, though even here 
a more poetic sense of colour and phrase 
would have raised the whole performance 
from the level of a mere four de force to 
that demanded by what is also, after all, 
Ravel’s last masterpiece. 

The novelty in the programme was a 
first performance, in this country, after 


forty years, of the suite from Richard 
Strauss’s ballet The Legend of Joseph, 
written for Diaghilev in 1914.  Strauss’s 


music never fails to titillate the ear and there 
was plenty of luscious and glittering sound; 
but the ideas are not Strauss’s best and the 
prolonging of purely sensuous enjoyment 
tended, as so often, to defeat its own end 
and turn to satiety. Nevertheless, it was right 
to make good this strange omission from 
our knowledge of Strauss’s music—-a process 
started earlier this season by the Bavarian 
State Opera and now, I rather hope, com- 
plete. 

MARTIN CCOPER 


ART 


AFTER the Football Association’s gesture 
come two more invited exhibitions: one of 
coronation paintings sponsored by the 
Minister of Works, to be seen in the Pillared 
Hall of the new Government Offices off 
Whitehall (the entrance is in Horse Guards 
Avenue); the other, also a celebration of the 
coronation, a collection of some sixty big 
paintings on the traditional theme of 
Figures in a Setting produced for the 
Contemporary Art Society and shown by 
them at the Tate. 
* . 7 

Sir David Eccles’s artists were beaten, for 
the most part, by the subject and the 
weather. There are good drawings by 
Ardizzone and Topolski, and a handful of 
honourable paintings of which those by 
Philip Le Bas, Carl Cheek, S. J. Waghorn 
and Leonard Rosoman are notable. It is 
perhaps not the fault of the artists in this 


case that they are scarcely able to add to our 
knowledge of an event more greatly pub- 
licised than any other in history. 

* *” - 


At the Tate the artists are more relaxed, 
have gone their own way and thumbed 
their noses, several of them, at the burden, 
mild enough in all conscience, laid upon 
them by a beneficent C.A.S. Some of my 
colleagues have expressed themselves disap- 
pointed that so traditional a theme has not 
sparked off more masterpieces; others 
gratified that it has. It is hard to believe 
that a condition so loosely phrased (and 
purposely so) could fire any ambition in this 
direction that was not already smouldering, 
and the results are just as you might expect, 
only larger—for a minimum dimension of 
three feet was the other main condition. 
The effect, indeed, of these three galleries is 
impressive, if only because of the scale of 
the contents. P 

Norman Adams shows one of his Greco- 
ish Bible scenes, very dramatic but perhaps 
big for its content, and this is beaten for 
size only by Michael Toothill’s turgidly 
energetic Walpurgisnacht, though Donald 
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Hamilton-Fraser’s abstract is in the running, 
Of the older artists Ayrton, Elinor Belling. 
ham-Smith, le Brocquy, Bateson Mason, 
John Minton, Mary Potter, Stella Steyn 
ie | 
Spear and Humphrey Spender are all shown 
at their best and relate in varying degrees 
to the subject. Matthew Smith has a sur. 
prising Chagall-like composition; Care] 
Weight has produced another of his inimit. 
able **gimmicks’’; Brian Robb, who has 
been constantly to the fore since his pictures 
in the London Group a year ago, a portrait, 
Purchases include a gold and red abstract by 
Sandra Blow, an excellent Medley of casts 
in a studio, an almost 3-D Feiler, a Bur- 
gundian peasant meal under a tree by 
Herman, a theme by Alan Reynolds revived 
from two years ago, and Martin Froy’s 
curious record of that moment before one’s 
eyes become accustomed to an _ interior 
gloom while the light outside the window 
remains hard and white. My vote for the 
best painting so far unpurchased goes 
unhesitatingly to Ceri Richards. This is 
really about something, carefully observed 
and very well painted. 
M. H. MIDDLETON 


Country Life 


As we had planned, we fired the great heap 
of brush in the kitchen garden on the evening 
of the Fifth. Our blaze lit the shadows 
beneath the pine trees on the hill, and the 
noise we made kept the owls silent. Probably 
the night birds sat brooding until we tired 
of the smoke and flame and went red-eyed 
back home. A drizzle began about the time 
we sent off the last rocket, carefully setting 
the angle to make sure the missile would not 
come down in a nearby wood. The embers 
glowed, the rain sizzled on charred sticks 
and we were glad to leave. At the weekend 
| spread the remains, noted with satisfaction 
how much real potash we had made and began 
clearing up the débris. Once a year is quite 
often enough for this sort of thing. A cloche 
had been smashed, a few cuttings of black- 
currant had been roughly treated and a hole 
had somehow been made in the- netting that 
is supposed to keep the rabbits out. 1 was 
grieved most at the opportunity we had given 
the rabbits. They have almost defeated us 
this year, probably because our precautions 
are haphazard. A ferret and a few nets might 
do more good than wire that seems to get 
breached or undermined. It is useless to try 
to keep them down with a gun. They increase 
by geometric progression and show themselves 
as infrequently as badgers. 


Falling Leaves 

The fall of the leaf is a sad thing whether 
it comes at the end of October or in the 
darker days of November. One year it seems 
as though the trees might hold their leaves 
in December and then a gale springs up and 
one looks out to find the wood bare. | thought 
the changing colour of the leaves took place 
a little early this year. The sycamores faded 
and went yellow before I was ready for 
autumn and I noticed the ground beneath 
the oaks was almost covered by domes of 
green scab something like lentils and found 
the leaves dying fast. There is, however. a 
period between the death of the leaf and its 
fall, a spell when the breeze makes the wood 
alive with rustle and movement. We had 
that phase when the afternoon sun made the 
wood an enchanted place, and then it ended 


this week with a gale. Now the path through 
the trees is ankle-deep in leaves and most of 
the branches are bare. We are nearer winter, 
but at least we can admire the beech and the 
birch for the beauty of their bark and the 
shape of the trees themselves. 


A Feast of Berries 


While I was resting in the wood, looking 
out at the clump of hawthorns growing on 
the hillside, | began to take an interest in a 
group of magpies that were fluttering round 
the trees and apparently feeding on the ber- 
ries. They were having a grand time, swaying 
and bobbing in the tips of the branches and 
crowding each other until one or another 
was dislodged and had to fly up and round 
to find a new place in which to settle. Ina 
little while their behaviour was noticed by a 
passing pigeon and, after this had dropped 
down and settled to observe before feeding, 
it was joined by another and another until 
the few trees were full of birds of both kinds. 
It was surprising how quickly they lost their 
alertness, for when I walked out of the wood 
I was able to cross ground well in sight from 
the thorns without being noticed. The larger 
the gathering of birds the more secure they 
seemed to feel. As soon as I came to the 
first of the hawthorns, panic put the whole 
lot into the air. Magpies sped in all directions 
like frightened starlings, pigeons twisted 
back overhead and raced away, and | was 
left to ponder why, with so much wild fruit 
about and the stubble to be gleaned, they 
still find it necessary to take salad in the 
garden, 


Gooseberry Cuttings 
November is the time for planting fruit 
trees and bushes, a good time to prune goose- 
berries and red-currants as well as the season 
for setting cuttings of both these berry bushes. 
Use shoots of current season’s growth for 
cuttings, remove all buds except those at the 
tip, three or four in number. Plant firmly 
in about six to nine inches of soil and leave 
the cuttings two seasons before moving them 

to a permanent site. 
IAN NIALL 
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MALAYA AND THE ENGLISH PRESS 


Sir.—In spite of its immense economic impor- 
tance as a dollar-earner for the whole Com- 
monealth and its vital strategic position in 
South-East Asia, Malaya has for years re- 
ceived most inadequate “coverage” in the 
English Press. Not only has little attempt 
been made to tell the truth about events in 
that country, but unfair comment and bias 
based on a bad appreciation of the situation 
have appeared from time to time in the home 
newspapers 

The latest and best example of inadequate 
and indeed inaccurate treatment of Malayan 
affairs is contained in a recent article in The 
Times from its correspondent on the spot, 
entitled “Stalemate in Malaya”—of which 
the sub-title of the second part reads “ Popular 
Resentment of British Attitude.” It is obvious 
that the writer has sought his inspiration 
almost exclusively from the frustrated intellec- 
tual. This type has been a growing problem 
in Asia since Western education first produced 
its tale of “ failed B.A.s.” He is, of course, a 
part of the population which cannot be 
ignored and a problem which cannot be 
brushed aside by the methods of “Colonel 
Blimp”; but he is in a minority, and there 
are thousands of intelligent Asian intellectuals 
who are not frustrated, and whose opinions 
most certainly demand a hearing. 

The impression left on the mind from 
reading what The Times correspondent has to 
say is that the Communist war is being direc- 
ted in Malaya exclusively by a narrow 
oligarchy and an exclusive Civil Service, which 
give no parts in the drama to educated Asians 
to play. In the background lurks the canard 
of the * whisky-swilling planter,” which was 
invented way back in the middle of the war 
as a partial excuse for the disasters of the 
Malayan Campaign. The inference is that a 
majority of the people resent the British 
attitude and are opposed to it. On this general 
point it is sufficient to say that if a majority 
of the local population had been “ Agin the 
Government “—even without being active 
supporters of the Communists—the struggle 
would have been lost years ago. 

The truth is that a tiny minority of the 
people actively support the terrorists—many 
of these under compulsion—a larger minority 
backs up the Government in its campaign, 
while the majority have sat on the fence 
awaiting the outcome and ready to drop down 
on either side. But the all-important fact is 
that the fence-sitters grow progressively fewer 
as numbers join the Anti-Communist Crusade. 
herein lies the principal, perhaps the only, 
hope for the future. 

The Malayan Civil Service is not an exclu- 
sively European preserve. Entry into it has 
been open to Malays of the requisite calibre 
and educational standards for many years., It 
is true that only recently has entry to the 
higher ranks of the service been granted to 
other Asians, and as yet on a restricted scale. 
his restriction has hitherto been at the ex- 
press wish of the Rulers of the Malay States; 
it is now being modified and enlarged pari 
passu with the new policy of giving full rights 
of citizenship to persons other than Malays, 
who are settled in the country and acknow- 
ledge it to be the object of their loyalty. 

Perhaps the strongest criticism of The Times 
article is that it makes no mention of the many 


progressive achievements in Malaya during 
the past five years, undertaken by the Govern- 
ment or under its auspices. Many of these 
undertakings have been essentially part and 
parcel of the struggle against Communism, 
but others of a more general nature have been 
reached in spite of Communism and point the 
way to the gradual attainment of self- 
government, 

What omissions these are! The only men- 
tion of the Home Guard is half a line giving 
their numerical — strength. There is no 
endeavour to assess the great effect of this 
organisation on the morale and esprit de corps 
of the people, apart from its purely physical 
result in increasing the size of the police 
forces. There jis no mention of the new 
Village Councils, springing up everywhere with 
considerable powers of local self-government 


and elected on a very democratic basis. Nor 
is there a hint of the institution of the 
member system as a_ prelude to cabinet 


government; nor of the gradual introduction 
of democratic elections in stages, beginning 
with town councils. The proposed revolu- 
tionary changes in education with the intro- 
duction of national schools, and the big 
extension of citizenship rights are likewise 
ignored. ... One could go on quoting more 
examples of omissions of substance—to the 
increasing weariness of one’s readers. 

The underlying fault is not so much a 
conscious suppression of truth, as that it seems 
almost impossible to tell a sufficient part of 
the whole truth to give a fair picture of the 
real state of affairs. 

Why should this be so? Perhaps because 
individual writers have had political axes to 
grind, or that their views are subjectively 
coloured by their own beliefs and aspirations. 
And in this connection it has to be recognised 
that Malaya is not a sympathetic study to 
your “ pink ” intellectual, because it has pro- 
gressed as yet a comparatively short way along 
the democratic road, and because it is rather 
obviously a “capitalist” country. But the 
Conservative Press should not mind this, so 
perhaps another reason is that correspondents 
simply do not know the whole truth. That 
means that they have not gone forth to seek 
it—Yours faithfully, 

WwW. C. S. CORRY 
40 Lennox Gardens, S.W.1 


SOCIAL LEPERS OR SICK MEN ? 


Sin,—There is an aspect of homosexuality not 
so far touched on in your correspondence. 
The man suffering from disease accepts treat- 
ment, and wishes to get well. The homo- 
sexual, on the other hand, very often claims 
that his disease is preferable to the normal 
state; that he is a forerunner of a third sex 
which Nature is about to evolve; that Uranian 
love is superior to the love of woman. With 
the help of these dubious arguments and 
through his hold in certain semic-artistic 
quarters, he recruits his ranks from silly young 
men, with hankerings for the arts and no 
very clear sense of values. The prestige value 
of homosexuality is very carefully built up. 
Small literary reputations, for instance, may be 
built up for homosexuals by a claque of homo- 
sexuals; the wide public generally fails to be 
impressed. In certain quarters the writing of 
homosexuals, the painting of homosexuals or 
the acting of homosexuals is rated above that 
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of the commoner mortal. with a distressing 
effect not only on the young people drawn 
into a society where abnormality is de rigueur, 
but also on the broad public who, hearing 
rumours and seeing evidence of these scandals, 
decide that modern art in general is decadent, 
whereas only one very vocal part of it is. 

I can suggest no remedy for this state of 
affairs. The law of libel effectually protects 
groups of people whose influence is pernicious, 
but can only be diminished by a common 
prosecution, in which they have generally the 
sympathy of the liberal-minded man. A series 
of objective articles on the homosexual’s 
psychology, a more open discussion of the 
subject by the non-sensational press, might 
help to remove the glamour with which these 
pathetic, sometimes talented and often dan- 
gerous men have succeeded in surrounding 
themselves. 

My argument, of course, holds equally true 
of the Lesbian, who is usually to be found in 
the same company as her abnormal brothers. 
—Yours faithfully, 

J, M. COHEN 
London, N.W.11 


ALCOHOLICS 


Sir,—The 252 Hospitals listed in the current 
list of out-patient clinics available in 
Greater London alone run between them 2,257 
clinics for every form of sickness except 
alcoholism. Alone of patients, well over 
100,000 alcoholics and their dependents stand 
unbefriended by the State and its Health Ser- 
vice. In the whole country there is not one 
clinic specifically devoted to their needs. 

As a nation we still have to learn that 
alcoholism is not incurable and that reclaiming 
the alcoholic is one of the most rewarding 
tasks in medicine. However, apart from pri- 
vate endeavours, nothing is done for him. The 
Inebriates Act is defunct and _ Inebriates’ 
Homes have dwindled to a single one. 

The Society for the Study of Addiction, 
established in 1884, and Alcoholics Anony- 
mous do what they can, but are unable to 
shoulder the burden alone. The powers that 
be do not listen to our appeal for even one 
out-patient clinic for alcoholics to be provided 
in this city of eight million people. 

More often than not, the alcoholic is a 
decent, likeable man who is worthy of help. 
Alcoholics have their susceptibilities and diffi- 
dences as have other patients. It is only fair 
that they and their relatives should know 
where to turn for confidential treatment and 
advice and that they should be able to find 
a clinic specifically devoted to their needs, as 
is provided for every other form of sickness.— 
Yours faithfully, 

H. K. V. SOLTAU 
(President) 
H. PULLAR-STRECKER 
(Hon. Secretary) 
Society for the Study of Addiction 
Wyke House, Isleworth, Middlesex 


POLLOCK’S PETS 
Sir,—Your circular letter has brought back 
many memories of the so-called “ Pollock’s 
Pets,” who were at one time so closely con- 
nected with your paper. I was, in fact, a 
member of that body. 

The Spectator Experimental Corps was 
formed in 1906, and was, I believe, sponsored 
entirely by the Spectator at a cost of £5,000. 
A Lt.-Col. Adrian Pollock of the Somerset 
Light Infantry suggested the scheme with a 
view to proving his belief that completely un- 
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trained men could be fit for warfare in six 
months, and this he verified with the one 
hundred men comprising -the Experimental 
Corps. 

Towards the end of the six months we were 
pitted against one of the Guards Regiments; 
we also drilled with them, and at lohg range 
musketry we were the masters. We marched 
from Hounslow, our training centre, to 
Windsor in full marching order, were inspected 
by King Edward VII, showed our paces on the 
parade ground and then marched back to 
Hounslow. Not one man fell out, and this, 
in my Opinion, was no mean effort. Our pay 
was 5s. per week, and our uniform a suit of 
khaki with black buttons. The food, I might 
add, was not good in those days. The result 
of this venture was the end of the Militia and 





the beginning of the Territorials. I wonder 
how many of those hundred men are still 
living ? 
In closing, may I say that you have gained 
another regular reader.—Yours faithfully, 
G. A. RAYNOR 
39 Pannal Ash Drive, Harrogate 


UNFAIR TO GOATS 


Sirn,—Goats should not be libelled. Mrs. 
Kennedy Cooke did not libel them in her 
entry for Spectator Competition No. 192. She 
justly referred to those on the Mappin Terrace 
as “ wild,” net “evil.” If my handwriting is 
to blame I apologise both to the lady and the 
goats.—Yours faithfully, 

F. W. FORDHAM 
65 Harley House, Marylebone Road, NWd 


Reviewers Guyed 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 193 
Report by Edward Blishen 


Competitors were asked to invent an extract from a review of one of the following books, 
embodying as large a number as possible of false prophecies and unlucky comparisons: Joseph 
Andrews, Sense and Sensibility, Waverley, Vanity Fair, Pickwick Papers, The Ordeal of 


Richard Feverel, Under the Greenwood Tree. 


Here was a foretaste of the delightful 
collection of reviewers’ gaffes that awaits its 
compiler. For example: 

**We feel that... Mr. Hardy does for 
a small country parish what Anthony 
Trollope has done for the great Cathedral 
Society of which he writes.’’°—(HACKPEN). 

“It seems most unlikely that Mr. 
Hardy will depart from this serene 
Arcadia of his creation where the village 
prince can always be counted on to win 
his Cinderella, and all ends happily ever 
after.”’"—( THEO WHEELER). 

**We would assure Mr. Fielding that 
moral turpitude on the part of a lady of 
position is never likely to appeal to the 
novel-reader. ’’—(NORAH RICHARDSON), 

‘*‘Mr. Dickens is a superior kind of 
literary hack, who should make a steady if 
unspectacular livelihood, provided the 
supply of sporting satirical artists of 
genius, to whose plates he supplies the 
prose commentary, does not dry up.’’— 
(GRANVILLE GARLEY). 


Trembling with malicious joy, too many 
competitors missed their aim and began 
stabbing wildly at the victim. It was not 
enough to make the reviewer baldly obtuse; 
he had to err plausibly, smugly and quite 
horribly. 

From eight delicious finalists I forced 
myself to choose five: with apologies to 
Granville Garley, Hackpen and Theo 
Wheeler. One pound each, then, to R. 
Kennard Davis, R. S. Stanier, G. J. Blundell, 
Margaret Bishop and Allan M. Laing. 


PRIZES 
(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 

It needs no very astute critic to discern that 
**George Meredith’’ is of the same sex as 
George Eliot. No woman has ever succeeded 
in drawing a tolerable likeness of the human 
boy; and the young Richard Feverel, though 
reminiscent of Dean Farrar’s *‘Eric,’* ts such 
a piece of precocity as no man could have 
perpetrated Miss Meredith's men, indeed, 
are all cither prigs or rakes, of the types beloved 
of female authors from Jane Austen onwards. 
‘ There are some very mawkish love 
scenes, which the judicious reader will skip. 
. .. The ‘*humorous’’ characters, such as 
Hippias the perpetual dyspeptic, are inex- 
pressibly tedious; Miss Meredith would be well 
advised to eschew the Comic Muse, with whom 
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she has no natural affinity. The plot, 
however, is ingenious and well-constructed, 
and the villains, male and female, are in the 
best melodramatic tradition. In fact, if Miss 
Meredith will resolve to avoid cleverness, 
philosophical digressions and _ high-falutin’ 
sentiment, and to entertain us with brightly- 
coloured scenes from aristocratic life, she may 
win for her books a place on our shelves 
beside those of authors such as Ouida. 


(R. S. STANIER) 
Waverley, or ’Tis Sixty Years Since 

it is not to be wondered at if the popularity 
of such poems as **The Lady of the Lake’’ and 
**The Lay of the Last Minstrel’’ has produced 
imitators in prose; but the anonymous author 
of Waverley, or *Tis Sixty Years Since is no 
Walter Scott, and will forgive us, we hope, if 
we draw his attention (or let us at once say 
hers, for there can be littl doubt of the 
writer's sex) to the fact that other ingredients 
are necessary to success than a romantic plot 
and a Scotch setting. 

It has been truly observed that every one has 
in himself the materials for one novel, and 
Waverley bears obvious marks of being such a 
novel; but, should the authoress again take 
pen in hand, we would advise her to eschew the 
exotic scenery of the Highlands and the Border 
country, and cling to the familiar English 
countryside which she has so skilfully portrayed 
in the opening chapters of her first book. 
Let her not hope for financial success from her 
novel-writing; but if she will purify her next 
book of would-be Scotticisms (which cannot 
fail to disgust a refined ear) and of ill-conceived 
attempts to render nobility ridiculous and 
savagery romantic, she may at any rate achieve 
a succes d’estime, 


(G. J. BLUNDELL) 
Under the Greenwood Tree 
While choosing to give his short pastoral 
romance the tithe Under the Greenwood Tree, 
Mr. Thomas Hardy has not elected to endow 
his rustic characters with the vivid, if coarse, 
vitality of Shakespeare’s peasants. In_ this, 
no doubt, he is wise. Mr. Hardy is not 
Shakespearean in range or depth. 
it must, however, be conceded that his work 
is not without a diffused, superficial charm. 
His sentimentality makes one wonder whether 
he has not been studying the German Roman- 
tics. There is a hint of young Werther in the 
figure of the Vicar of Melistock. 
Mr. Hardy's preoccupation with the homely 
minutiae of village church affairs suggests 
that he may prove to be a novelist with a 
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religious bent, the Charlotte M. Yonge, shal] 


we say, of the Low Church. On the other 
hand, his not unskilful handling of a plot 
based on the happenings of everyday life 
gives him a certain affinity with our more 
secular lady novelists; Miss Austen, for example, 
though without her malice and exquisite sense 
of irony. Mr. Hardy, indeed, seems strangely 
unaware of life’s little ironies, tragic or comic, 

**All’s well that ends well’’ will, one fore. 
sees, be the pleasant burden of his future work 
in fiction, 


(MARGARET BISHOP) 
Under the Greenwood Tree 

English village life, with all its appealing 
humours, has in the present century been a 
preserve of women novelists rather than of men; 
but with the publication of Under the Green 
wood Tree the mantle of Miss Mitford and 
Mrs. Gaskell has fallen decisively upon the 
shoulders of a young man in his early thirties— 
Mr. Thomas Hardy. 

This delightful book about a rustic wooing 
breathes an air of- carefree happiness and 
gentle piety, not unmixed with innocent 
humour, which is clearly expressive of the 
author’s own attitude to life. Mr. Hardy's 
skill does not lie in the subtle analysis of 
character, or in the re-creation of the sensa- 
tional or sordid happenings which do, alas! 
occasionally mar the tranquillity of our 
villages; he has eyes only for its sweetness and 
simple comedy. For this reason his work will, 
we feel, exert a most beneficial influence on the 
morals of the younger generation. 

We look forward to a second rustic idyll 
from Mr. Hardy’s pen; or (as we understand 
that he has also written in verse) to a volume 
of sonnets inspired by an actual Fancy Day, 
for which we venture to suggest the title “A 
Pair of Brown Eyes.’’ 


(ALLAN M. LAING) 
The Pickwick Papers 

Mr. C. Dickens, a new author, has challenged 
fate with a sort of facetious miscellany, com- 
pendiously titled The Pickwick Papers. \n this 
plotless hotch-potch, there is some of the 
pawky humour of Scott, more than a hint of 
the wilder fooleries of the late Samuel Foote, 
and a Sterne-like determination to avoid a 
connected narrative at all costs, which makes it 
crystal clear that Mr. Dickens will never write 
a long novel, or even a good short story. He 
has, nevertheless, certain qualities of crude 
humour and gusto which will, in our view 
unfortunately condemn him to be the sort of 
hack who scribbles crude farces for East End 
theatres or penny gaffs. All his characters are, 
of course, wildly impossible, with an Irish 
madcap semblance of life which recalls Charles 
Lever, and might earn him (could he now and 
then strike a serious note) the dubious renown 
of a second Captain Marryat. We do not 
expect to hear more of Mr. Dickens, but we 
wish him a modest success in those less literary 
fields for which his talents seem to us best 
fitted. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 196 
Set by V. P. Stratford 


A big-game hunter in Bulawayo is rcported 
as offering half-a-dozen baby crocodiles to 
anfone who will give them a **good home.” 
Competitors are invited to write a letter 
(/imit 150 words) explaining their passionate 
need for a baby crocodile and giving some 
details of the good home (and its amenities) 
which they can offer. The usual prize of £5 
will be awarded. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, in 
envelopes marked ‘*Competition,”’ and 
must be received not later than November 
24th. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of December 4th. 
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New Section in the Spectator 


At the beginning of October two familiar features of the Spectator 
and one new one were brought together and placed in the paper after 
Letters to the Editor. The familiar features were Sporting 
Aspects and the Undergraduate article. The new one is the series 
of articles contributed entirely by women and now given the general 
title of Spectatrix. All three features will be continued, though 
there may be weeks in which only two of ihem appear. They may 
be joined from time to time by articles on subjects such as travel or 
motoring. It is also proposed to open the whole section each week 
with a regular article by Compton Mackenzie. This series will 
begin next week, 


SPECTATRIX 


Time-keeping 
By JACQUETTA HAWKES 


HE Black Forest Railway climbs all the way from 

Offenburg to Triberg. Spinning the dust of the plain 

from its wheels, the train mounts steadily by a serpentine 
track up the valley. At first the forested hills are far out on 
the wings and the valley shows a level floor where the oxen, 
in pairs, plough open fields as they must have ploughed them 
these two thousand years at least. Soon the hills draw closer 
together and the train is running through the pleasant sort of 
landscape that one finds at middling heights in mountainous 
country, where the valiey bottom is tempestuously uneven but 
so fertile that all is green and well-tended, thickly scattered 
with prosperous farmsteads, while the forests hang down from 
the hill crests like dark hair over a serene and glowing face. 

The train winds higher, much troubled by tunnels, and pasture 
surrenders to forest, allowing its firs to close in upon the rocky 
river banks. I believe the line goes higher yet, but it was at this 
point that we stepped down on to the platform at Triberg. 

It must have been a delightful town before lorries came to 
grind up its steep high street, and it is still attractive to look at, 
with substantial eighteenth-century houses and inns whose 
wrought-iron signs, thrust out far over the street, display gilded 
badges—an eagle, a rose, a swan—gleaming in the sun. 

I have described Triberg and its approaches partly for their 
own sake, but more because I have an idea that the sense of 
being high up, folded in the head of a valley and surrounded 
by hundreds of square miles of forest, is necessary to a proper 
appreciation of the clocks. 

The Black Forest is full of signposts carved in an abominably 
false folk style, so it was satisfactory to see the sign pointing 
to the clock factory plainly lettered AKuckuck-Uhrenfabrik. 
Never having lost a passion for cuckoo clocks that long ago 
used to drive me into the nurseries even of children I detested, 
I hastened up the path indicated, to find the factory, an adapted 
private house, standing not far from the foot of the waterfalls. 
Visitors are not admitted to the workshops, but I found a bank 
that enabled me to look through the long window where men 
with glasses screwed into their eyes were busy assembling the 
cogs and other parts of these simple, not too punctilious 
machines. This in itself would hardly have been enough to 
satisfy me, but presently I noticed another man who was holding 
a clock, standing with his head cocked in front of it for all 
the world as though he were listening at the cage of a pet canary. 
Even through the window I could hear the notes of a cuckoo 
many times repeated: he was, I am sure he really was, tuning 
the bird: a cuckoo tuner. 

Now I went into the room where the pretty daughter of the 
house was ready to sell its wares. The walls were thickly hung 
with clocks, all of them shaped like the front of a Black Forest 
farmhouse, with a neat, secret little pair of doors at the top 
of the gable and cast-iron fir-cone weights dangling on chains. 
These features are essential to every true clock of the region, 
but they can be endlessly elaborated by the addition of carved 
vine leaves, pine trees, goats, stags, men and women, all 
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crowded round the innocent small face of the clock in forms 
that are monstrous yet endearing, the true product of the 
sentimental spirit of the forest. 

I cannot help liking the look of these clocks, their wooden 
exuberance of romanticism, but it was the sound of this room- 
ful that roused my imagination. I stood there in a room held 
up toward the clear mountain sky, with the silence of millions 
of trees gathered about me, and listened to a perpetual ticking. 
All clock shops are alive with a soft, sinister whispering; here 
the sound was louder yet also gentler, as though leaves were 
rustling rhythmically in an unflagging breeze. It was unmis- 
takably the sound of time passing, yet with nothing threatening 
in its tone. Because there was a great assemblage of clocks, 
all of them pointing to different times, it was bound to happen 
that every few minutes one of them would reach an hour, 
its little doors fly open, and the cuckoo hop out to bow and 
call the appropriate number of times. Here again one was 
hearing the passage of time, yet it seemed the hours were being 
celebrated rather than nailed down in death. After all, the 
cuckoo’s voice is associated only with the marking of a 
season—it strikes the full hour of spring. So its counterfeit 
sounds in the ears with none of the auction room finality 
imparted by the hammer blows of a modern clock. 

As I chose and bought a cuckoo clock, one with a pine 
tree and a goat, I reflected that in tradition it belonged to an 
age when time was measured with what seems to me to have 
been just about the right exactness. I do not think I should 
have liked to live when men had not begun to divide the 
duration of existence into measured sections, when even the 
return of the seasons was hardly recognised as following a 
regular beat. Time may not in fact possess the simple linear 
progress we attribute to it, but some such convention is 
necessary: civilised man cannot live in duration as a fish 
swims in a tank. That is true. On the other hand to be tied 
to time measured in fractions of a second is surely one of the 
threats of modern life, something dictated to us from the world 
of machines. 

[ do not take an Erewhonian view, I would not imprison a 
man for possessing a watch, but I do not want a civilisation 
in which we are tied to the divisions of time like martyrs to 
their stakes. It is perhaps worth noticing that among ancient 
civilisations it was the Aztec, the cruellest manifestation of 
the human spirit the world has ever known, that was obsessed 
with the measurement of time, binding life and religion to an 
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intricate calendrical system. Men have moved from an age 
where time was divided only into day and night and into the 
seasons to one where a thousandth of a second can have a 
tyrannical reality. In that progression I think I am right to 
prefer the age of the cuckoo clock where, say, about a quarter 
of an hour represents the moment within which a polite man 
should be punctual. 


SPORTING ASPECTS 


Pity the Poor Player 


By BERNARD DARWIN 
“|: never have missed that catch,” vociferated our old 





village slow bowler, “no, that I wouldn’t.” There was 

a Test match in progress in Australia, and some luckless 
Englishman had missed a catch on which the fate of Empire 
depended. Here was our remorseless critic, whose experience 
did not go beyond the bowling of singularly innocuous donkey 
drops on a village green, perfectly confident that had he been 
transported to Sydney or Melbourne, a lone speck on a vast 
ground under the hostile eyes of thousands, he would infallibly 
have held the catch. Rather, perhaps, since he did not speak 
of himself as a hero, but as a plain man doing an obvious duty, 
he would not have been guilty of the criminal folly of 
dropping it. 

This is too often the frame of mind of the spectator, whether 
on the actual field of battle or on paper. Lookers-on are pro- 
verbially said to see most of the game, but they see it with 
unclear and ignorant eyes. This belief, that we should not have 
missed it, is one from which none of us is immune; but I think 
that those who have been out there in the middle, even in a 
comparatively humble capacity, take a more merciful view of 
error than those who have never been inside the ropes. There 
is a story of a young gentleman of Queen’s at Oxford who, 
having achieved a first in his school, was celebrating it on the 
top of the cupola which is so well known a feature of the 
High Street. Enter to him the head of his college who indig- 
nantly bids him refrain from such scandalous conduct. The 
young man looks pityingly down on him and replies: “ You 
don’t know what it feels like. You only got a second.” Many 
of those who watch games have no notion what it feels like. 
Wherefore I prefer, if possible, to read someone who has 
himself fought not without a little glory. He makes the kindlier 
allowances. 

I remember once to have been talking to that delightful 
person and mighty athlete of a past epoch, high jumper, quarter- 
miler and football player, the late Mr. R. H. Macaulay. The 
conversation turned on Cobden’s over and the immortal hat- 
trick that had won the match for Cambridge. Somebody, 
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doubtless an Oxford man, alleged that Cobden’s last two balls 
had been half-volleys. Mr. Macaulay refused to be impressed, 
After all, he said, it was no small thing at such a moment to 
be able to bowl two straight balls. There spoke one who knew 
what it felt like. 

At most games the spectator is some distance away from the 
player. At golf, which I know best, he is close to him; he can 
see exactly what was demanded of him and what he has failed 
to do. Even so, putts have a habit of growing foreshortened, 
and that which is pityingly or scornfully described as a two- 
foot putt is more often than not a good, long yard. 

We are apt to be more censorious about other strokes than 
putts. There was an old friend, now dead, one of whose alleged 
phrases was, and is, regularly quoted by his colleagues of the 
Press. “He had only,” thus it ran, “to lay the simplest of 
brassie shots upon the green, but alas!” And then followed 
an account of the particular crime through which the match 
had been lost. Only to stand still, only to keep the eye on the 
ball, only to swing quietly, only to forget the crowd and the 
issues involved—that is all, but it is not so easy as it sounds. 

“ The little less, and what worlds away! ” 

I am not sure which is the worse, only a simple brassie shot 
or only a short putt. Once upon a time a missed putt used to 
be attributed by the reporter to carelessness. Carelessness— 
O, heavens! when it was palpable that the poor wretch was 
so frightened that the club shook in his grip. We know better 
than that today, but perhaps with greater knowledge some- 
thing of the quality of mercy has departed. 

“Ah, ah, stupid—Now, butter-fingers—Muff—Humbug.” 
Such were the ejaculations of Mr. Jingle at the cricket match 
at Muggleton, and they are said to have established him as a 
judge of the game, but for my part I believe his match against 
Sir Thomas Blazo was apocryphal, and he had never played 
cricket in his life. The less we know about a game the more, 
I sometimes think, we incline to be too critical or, at any rate, 
critical on the wrong points. I am very fond of watching Rugby 
football, but since I never played it, I see it entirely with a 
spectator’s eyes. [he forwards may commit all manner of 
crimes and | am too ignorant to detect them. On the other 
hand, when a poor fellow prematurely lifts his head and misses 
a goal kick from exactly in front of the posts, | am disposed 
unless I take myself in hand, to be much too fierce. It is like 
the short putt, it does look so easy; but with a greasy ball, 
the fate of the day depending on it, and an array of ruffians 
waiting to rush at him, his must be an odious ordeal. I only 
once played any kind of football before a crowd, at Eton upon 
St. Andrew’s Day. I had one single kick, with a teed ball, and 
I half-topped and hooked it. That ought to have taught me a 
little Christian charity. . 
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Tomorrow Is Tonight 


By RICHARD NEWNHAM (New College, Oxford) 


66 AVE you come from the Students’ Union ? ” asked 
H the pleasant clerk from behind an almost empty 
desk. I hadn’t, but was trying one by one the 
addresses which a man at the Labour Exchange had written 
down for me, charitably but with little hope, two days earlier. 
I needed a job to fill in the gap between Army and Oxford, and 
didn’t mind what; nobody seemed to want a secretary with 
longhand and two-finger typing, so I looked in other directions 
for some work requiring muscles farther up the arm. 

Two law students from Trinidad behind me in the queue at 
the factory assured me that I was on to a good thing—they 
had worked here before and they knew. “If you get a lousy 
foreman, just tell your supervisor and he’ll get you moved,” said 
one of them ambiguously. It sounded like telling tales. Perhaps 
we were all pawns in the mass-production game, dodging clear 
of the powerful knights and bishops who would move among us 
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accurate data which are required to-day. 

A new technique fer weather forecasting has, however, 
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the Radar Sonde, the complex conditions in the upper 
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return. 

As the information is received at the ground station it is 
decoded, computed and recorded to give a detailed picture of 
wind speed and direction, and of temperature, pressure and 
humidity. 

The Radar Sonde has been designed and built by the 
Mullard Research Laboratories in co-operation with the 
Ministry of Supply and the Meteorological Office. 
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silently and terribly, yet controlled from above by a not un. 
kindly hand. I signed two forms, handed across my brand-new 
insurance card, and tried to read the framed text of Emerson 
which hung on the office wall. So far it was all very painless, 
and the main thing was to try to get some sleep before clocking 
in for the night shift. 

On my return journey to the factory at nine-thirty that even- 
ing I discovered the hidden fraternity of night workers which 
meets on the draughty suburban tube platform, and whose 
Masonic badge is the oblong sandwich tin. Instead of the 
Daily Mirror they carry the Star or News; for them the normal 
world has become rich and strange, full of people who yawn in 
the evening train and reappear next morning at breakfast and 
bedtime, people with glamour and excitement in their lives, who 
are not cheated out of their leisure with four or five owlish 
hours in the waste ground of iate afternoon, people who see 
the sun. 

I discovered during that first night that we lose in other ways, 
beyond the compensation of time-and-a-quarter. An eight-hour 
night shift would last about half as long again if it were worked 
in the daytime. Between the hours of three and five in the 
morning little men surreptitiously introduce pieces of the Eleven 
Stolen Days, and sew in the patches with a fine and invisible 
thread. They hang down, four or five at a time, from the 
minute-hand of the big clock and keep it permanently at 
thirteen minutes to four, or else they push back the grey light 
from the rooftops and keep Night talking when he is about 
to go. The “ breaks” try to imitate their daytime equivalents, 
and become ghastly wakes known as “ lunch” and “ tea.” At 
half-past one a slice of mutton and a geometrically perfect 
rectangle of Yorkshire pudding taste no better for the snores of 
one’s neighbour at the glass-topped table, nor for his hair in 
your gravy as he pillows his head on his arms. Lunch-time 
conversation, usually boisterous, has vanished by the five 
o’clock tea break. Almost everyone sleeps, though I didn’t 
dare, and instead struck up a friendship with the canteen cat 
who picked her way over the sprawled limbs of the sleepers 
and sniffed daintily at the little pools of spilt tea. 

Downstairs in the works the machines have had their nightly 
drink of oil and are moving again. The Product, hygienically 
wrapped and packed, comes tumbling off the conveyor belts 
into the laps of the waiting lorries drawn up in the yard out- 
side the brightly-lit building. The production record cards, on 
which are noted the totals for each hour, have become a mass 
of black figures, and there is only one more line to fill. A 
highy-paid efficiency expert, studying neat graphs of “ fatigue” 
and juggling with stresses and strains, has taken pity on us, 
for now the belt is quite definitely moving slower as the night 
runs out. But perhaps there are no more record cards left 
for the shift—it is not for us to question. The factory lights 
go out at the precise moment when it is possible to work 
without official eye-strain, and light begins to spill in at the 
big windows set in the roof. There is a yawn and we smile 
at each other over the experience we have all shared—* Won't 
be long now ”—*“ Soon be seven.” But night has deadweight, 
The day shift arrive one 
by one, laughing and joking, and suddenly the night, which 
half an hour ago had seemed interminable, now appears to 
have been the flicker of an eyelid, filmed in slow motion and 
then run through again at normal speed—a vast and meaning- 
less hiatus that has at last become filled. Have these people 
who are taking our places at the belt had a full night’s sleep, 
and are they here now refreshed and ready for work? While 
we have been under the powerful lights that burned steadily 
through the darkness, have they had dreams, hot baths, the 
early news bulletins, breakfasts? Perhaps, after all, we have 
not been cheated, we calm superior philosophers who have 
worked in the Infinite while the fools slept. But the stomach 
is empty and the legs stiff and cold. The morning light pricks 
behind the eyes and forces open the raw edges of weariness 
which had just begun to heal over, reminding us what a fine 
thing it is to be only twenty minutes away from bed. 

“See you tonight,” someone calls. So we have been robbed, 
and Time is the only philosopher; we have no tomorrow. 
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Random Pleasure 


By RICHARD MURPHY 


HE first problem with poetry is how it should be read. 
Movement or trends, the poet and his reputation, have 
to be expelled from the mind which wants to give to the 

word, consecrated by internal rituals, the intensity of hearing 
necessary for admission to the full eucharist of language. I 
have often found that a poem in a volume, impressed with the 
name of the publisher and the poet’s achievement, needs to be 
purged into isolation before it starts to speak; and if there are 
many disadvantages and disappointing faults in an anthology 
arranged like a lexicon, regardless of merit, theme or age, there 
is this one purgative virtue: it leaves the poems to themselves. 
They do not influence each other by proximity, any more than 
neighbours at the cinema. I am grateful to The Faber Book of 
Twentieth Century Verse* for presenting many good poems in 
an order that keeps them clear. Here, from the separate 
pigeon-holes, one may select to hear more plaintive music than 
a nightingale, for instance, in the Song for St. Cecilia; while the 
plangent and doomed simplicty of 7ess's Lament seems element- 
ally formed in its lonely concentration of epic in a single elegy. 
Under headings, rather than persons, are to be found excellent 
lyrics. The pleasure of such an anthology, like a dictionary, 
is contrast, not similarity, the absence of thematic order. 
Dictionaries, even as leisure reading, concentrate the mind 
marvellously on words; and so does this book on lyrics, instead 
of on poets or movements or history. Only the clock-like 
mortuary-chimes which war-poems utter strike at every quarter. 
So vast are the libraries of modern verse, and so diffuse the 
themes, that many sections of the city, and whole tracts of the 
landscape, of poetry must always remain strange to most 
readers. One is immediately glad to discover new regions, for 
example, Ruth Pitter’s 
But for lust we could be friends, 
On each other's necks could weep: 
In each other’s arms could sleep 
In the calm the cradle lends, 
or, in what seems a different century or continent, the satirical 
tattoos which William Plomer pricks on the tanned hide of the 
Twenties and Thirties. With writers like Newbolt or Chesterton, 
one awaits the gorgeous appearance of an anthology of 
“ Good-Bad Verse,” for these editors, though including them, 
have tried to keep a serious, though witty, level. Then it is 
possible if one reads the collected poems of an author, such 
as Edwin Muir, that over-familiarity with his idiom may dull 
one to a rare and pathetic poem, such as The Child Dying: 
Unfriendly friendly universe, 
I pack your stars into my purse, 
And bid you, bid you so farewell. 
That I can leave you, quite go out, 
Go out, go out, beyond all doubt, 
My father says, is the miracle. 
But in no context, least of all here, could 
arrested from indifference by David Gascoyne 
Whose is this horrifying face, 
This putrid flesh, discoloured, flayed. 
Fed on by flies, scorched by the sun ? 
or by his idyllic poem The Sacred Hearth: 
You must have been still sleeping, your wife there 
Asleep beside you. All the old oak breathed: while slow, 
How slow the intimate Spring night swelled through those depths 
Of'soundlessness and dew-chill shadow on towards the day. 


One could quote much of this volume, and certainly if an antho- 
logy is good it must be repeatedly readable, and apt for quota- 
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tion. Here, under many famous or Georgian, ignored, young or 
unacclaimed, touted or beatified names or symbols such as 
Masefield or Eliot, Empson or Doughty, Symons or Sitwell, 
Abse or Flecker, Plomer or Lawrence, are poems of more 
varieties than Polonius could enumerate—but all of the lyric 
family—no drama, no narrative, alphabetically arranged, for a 
purpose vague except for the giving of random pleasure, by two 
young poets, who have not included their own work. And for 
random pleasure we can thank them. 

But—the second problem with poetry is what it means. As 
with life, we live for a while, but afterwards have to reflect. 
Historically and critically, a great opportunity has been missed. 
Without sacrificing random pleasure, it ought to have been 
possible, by the mere process of selection, to have provided 
historical and critical reflection. There was the whole of modern 
literature to choose from. There was Michael Roberts’s strongly 
purposive anthology, not just to avoid overlapping, which seems 
to have been the intention, but waiting to be refuted by the 
experience in poetry we have subsequently attained. An antho- 
logy that will modify Roberts’s, or balance it, is wanted, but 
it must have a purpose as strong and sincere and as original 
as his. Neither the introduction nor the selection of this book 
shows such a purpose... There was and is an immense scope for 
showing by the criticism implicit in an anthology—and of win- 
ning adherents to one’s view, of widening the sensibility of the 
readers of poetry——that modernity is an insignificent attribute of 
literature: that it is merely an accident, a surface exposure of 
novelty comparable to a personal gesture that only indicates a 
deeper, more revolutionary response to the experience of the 
world. For this very experience may precisely, and just as 
effectively in the Jong run, and also by accident of personality 
in dress and gait, express itself in gestures which have none of 
the iconoclastic showiness of modernity, but preserve the best 
of the ancient rituals of the mind both in symbols and in words 
through which the symbols are exposed. It is, of course, thanks 
to the revolution, itself of profound origins and far-reaching 
fulfilment, initiated in modern poetry, whose pentateuch was 
drawn up by Roberts from tables of Pound’s law, that we can 
hold this further, more comprehensive view. How might it be 
illustrated by an anthology? Surely one of the Four Quartets 
should be printed where Roberts had The Waste Land. Heath- 
Stubbs and Wright give us an extract from Little Gidding—the 
“ urban dawn-wind ” passage—and one from The Dry Salvages. 
What use are these? Anyone who has not read the poems com- 
plete ought to be given the chance of doing so. Anyone who 
has will be bored by a short extract. No extract could ever 
be a substitute for a complete poem: and one reason why 
Eliot’s later poems are respected is that they attempt a com- 
prehensive view of a broken world, which might be imagined 
as whole through a spiritual fulfilment, whereas The Waste 
Land was a portrait of the world in ruins. This is a difference 
in outlook which might have been made the core of the differ- 
ence between so-called “ Twentieth Century” and “ Modern” 
Verse. Yet one glance at the selection from Yeats shows that 
the editors had no adequate intention, or perhaps lacked ability, 
to form an anthology which would be a critical summary of 
the epoch. 

Having accepted with disappointment the absence of critical 
genius in Faber’s second attempt to publish a survey of modem 
poetry, one may remark on several minor themes which appear 
in the book. I have mentioned war, which is the strongest. The 
editors lay claim also to the City and the Garden conceived 
as symbols of Innocence and Experience. One notices others. 
The descent—or is it the climbing ?—of inspiration from Tenny- 
son, Hardy or Lear to Auden, MacNeice or Spender is smoother 
thansfrom Donne or Milton to Dryden or Pope. The most 
modern poet, whether he is seen as Pound, Eliot or Auden, has 
a command of the sheer music of language as acute and sensi- 
tive, and just as capable of song, as his predecessors. We 
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cannot say modern poetry started in reaction against anything except 
bad poetry, for Pound was more lyrical than Dowson or Swinburne, 
the later Yeats more rhetorical than Browning or Arnold, while 
Dylan Thomas and George Barker are more intensely, purely ro- 
mantic than anyone in the nineteenth century. One might also 
suggest that Eliot’s work is supreme in finding a modern, lyrical 
form which concentrates the kind of feelings and thoughts that 
previous ages diffused among their myths and epics. This also was 
the achievement of Yeats in the Tower poems. Here was the 
anthology which above all should have stressed—and does suggest, 
but not clearly enough—the continuity of English verse and the 
poetic imagination. However, if it does no more than to introduce 
a wider public to the fine talents of many dissimilar poets, it will 
have fulfilled a useful service. It will be perhaps the ‘*pocket 
language’’ not the ‘*Shorter Oxford’’ dictionary, or the potted 
apocrypha rather than the Bible, of modern verse. 


The Horrors of War 


Boldness Be My Friend. By Richard Pape. (Elek. 16s.) 


WE are now more critical, perhaps ungratefully, of unadorned War 
adventure. Now that the bones of the War are increasingly exposed 
the professional Nazi ruthlessness seems mingled so incredibly with 
morbid and sinister buffoonery that simple courage must have an 
added edge to it if it is to cut deep into the almost satiated imagina- 
tion. Years after the event the nature of heroism can be more 
absorbing than heroism itself. 

‘You're wanted in the crew room right away,’ yelled Stinker 
Sinclair’’ is an opening that will not excite the sophisticated. Never- 
theless, Richard Pape’s story should not be ignored. Tenacious, 
indomitable, if necessary brutal, he was sent on special mission to 
bomb Goering’s Berlin headquarters. Returning, he was shot 
down and landed wounded in Holland. The Dutch underground 
arranged for his escape by British submarine, but he was captured at 
Leyden and eventually sent to Silesia. He escaped, fleeing through 
snow-drifts and ice-floes across the Polish plains. Again captured, 
he was tortured crudely and loathsomely by the Gestapo to betray 
his associates. By day he endured the constant rattle of executions, 
by night the screams of the tortured and raped. Finally, after being 
forced to watch the shooting of eight women, he was put against the 
wall himself but still he remained obdurate. The Gestapo, meeting 
its match, relinquished him; then he escaped from a Czech military 
camp disguised asa woman. After crossing Vienna he was recap- 
tured in Hungary and, ending up in Lithuania, was soon smuggling 
messages ¢o Allied countries in rings he had made for repatriated 
prisoners. He organised not only a camp paper but an entire book, 
successfully despatched to the Air Ministry. His own repatriation, a 
delightful, probably unique feat, should earn high place in all but the 
most genteel escape anthologies. 

After ten years the German cruelty still staggers, and that Pape 
himself was forced to help bury Russian prisoners alive in quick- 
lime may give pause to amateur supporters of German aims in 
East Europe. The pattern of each camp-interrogation is disas- 
trously similar, perhaps the most significant image of our time. 
There is a perennial and singular fascination in what happens when 
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civilisation breaks down, in how long the individual can exist and to 
what extremes of good and evil the modern man is prepared to go, 
On evidence no nation can be complacent and the sadism and self. 
sacrifice alike simmering in the general human stock is a gigantic 
theme. Read, lest we forget, Lord Tedder advises of this book, 
Pape remarks that amongst British prisoners there were spies and 
traitors, to be dealt with by murder or mutilation, and his own 
savage fight with a fellow escapee on the midwinter Polish plain igs 
moving and convincing. Of interest too is the apparent effective. 
ness of German supporters in Britain. More reassuring is his 
account of the international underground. Dutch journalists, 
Polish nuns, Czech farmers, Austrians, together with bribed German 
guards, supplied passports, transports, lodgings across hundreds of 
miles, working in secret liaison with fearful and often fatal risks, 
Boldness Be My Friend is one of the best war-stories, yet not one of 
the best war-books. It has neither the quality of writing nor the 
humane sense of larger issues that made, for instance, Odd Nansen’s 
Day after Day so desperately moving even when action was suspended, 
But as a blunt record of one Yorkshireman’s fight against odds, at 
whatever cost, it will justly reach an immense audience. 
PETER VANSITTART 


. . 

Frontier Nation 
Canada: The Golden Hinge. By Leslie Roberts. (Harrap. 15s.) 
THE majority of Canadians, natives of a land blessed with ample 
timber resources, come equipped almost from birth with two large 
slabs of wood suitable for use as epaulettes. Mr. Roberts is unfor- 
tunately no exception, but the British reader who is prepared to pass 
over an occasional truculent outburst will find in this book a well- 
informed and on the whole dispassionate assessment of a nation 
about which Canadians themselves are very nearly as ignorant as 
people overseas. 

The title phrase is apparently one of Viscount Montgomery’s 
infrequent rhetorical flourishes, and although the author does not 
make out a very convincing case for calling his country the hinge 
between the Old and New Worlds, he leaves no,doubt in the reader’s 
mind that the adjective ** golden ’’ is singularly apt. Thumb-nail 
sketches are given of each of the Dominion’s principal cities, and the 
economic problems peculiar to individual provinces are accorded a 
thorough and discerning treatment, liberally laced with statistics— 
which Mr. Roberts for some reason affects to despise—and supple- 
mented by historical vignettes. The author feels that Canada’s 
future lies in the North, the vast potentialities of which can only be 
guessed at even today, and the reader is given a brief summary of the 
major developments of recent years: the new aluminium plant at 
Kitimat, the oilfields of the Peace River country, the gold mines of 
Yellowknife, and the vast project for recovering iron ore from the 
Ungava wilderness. Canada’s political status within the Common- 
wealth is elucidated for the benefit of American—and British— 
readers who still think of Canada as a colony ruled from Whitehall ; 
the reasons for the Dominion government’s determination to go 
ahead with the St. Lawrence Seaway project, if necessary without 
America’s co-operation, are set forth with admirable clarity ; and 
such peculiarly Canadian phenomena as the evolution of the Govern- 
ment-owned Canadian National are put in their proper perspective 
as examples of the national talent for finding empirical solutions to 
the problems encountered in developing a new country rather than 
as evidence of a weakness for socialistic enterprises. And there is 
a great deal more besides. 

The book is not without its faults: Mr. Roberts’s aggressive 
affection for Canada, when combined with an earnest insistence on 
seeing the bright side of things, occasionally causes him to become 
lyrical at the expense of objectivity. Referring to the benefits 
enjoyed by English-speaking Canadians as the result of living side 
by side with their French-speaking fellow citizens, he writes : ** We 
laugh more readily, we relax more easily, we have gained in subtlety 
and sophistication, we take ourselves less seriously and are more 
generous in the human relationships, because there are two of us in 
this land....’’ This, as a great lawyer once remarked in another 
context, is the language of aspiration rather than of achievement, and 
it makes the author’s other enthusiasms slightly suspect. Moreover, 
his rather curious interpretation of the celebrated Massey Report and 
his shrill attacks on those other Canadians who regard their country’s 
present cultural condition as less than satisfactory, are neither 
balanced nor helpful. The book is written in the chatty, magazine- 
article style of prose which has now become obligatory for a book of 
this type, and Mr. Roberts only occasionally lapses in his geo- 
graphical descriptions into the lush, singsong rhythms of the travel- 
ogue script. 

When all this has been said, the book remains a mine of essential 
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information and outspoken opinions about Canada’s people, her 
economy and her future ; it will be an invaluable primer for those 
who are interested in a frontier nation which, if only because of its 
vast natural resources, is destined to play an increasingly important 


part in world affairs. 
DESMOND E. HENN 


It’s an Old Irish Custom 


It’s an Old Irish Custom. By Olivia Robertson. (Dennis Dobson. 
9s. 6d.) 


Ir is perhaps a pity that the author of this book is an Irishwoman. 
She may be accused of partiality in all the compliments she pays her 
countrymen. She does succeed, however, in placing her finger on 
some of the essential characteristics that have distinguished the 
Hibernian race since Scotus Erigena first cavorted at the court of 
Charlemagne. Their desire to please, for instance. Strangers are 
astonished at the hospitality of the Irish. Miss Robertson records 
an incident when the conductor stopped the bus she was in just to 
give her a meal she had omitted to have earlier. The passengers 
smiled and welcomed her back after she had kept them waiting 
for half an hour. This was of course because they thought Miss 
Robertson, with her tweeds and Anglo-Irish accent, was an English- 
woman. 

Irish people make an art out of being charming, especially to 
strangers. They are kind enough to their own, too, but when they fall 
out among themselves the Irish can become professional haters 
second only to the Spaniards in the art of internecine dislike. Some 
of the deeds of the Civil War show that the desire to please can very 
easily be transmuted into something quite different, and this is an 
aspect which Miss Robertson has not stressed sufficiently in her 
glowing account of the only self-governing Celtic people in the 
world. 

Another characteristic which Miss Robertson mentions is the 
Irish tendency to prodigality. The worst thing you can say in Ireland 
about anyone is that he is mean. The moral outcast is in a position 
of public trust in Ireland compared with the man who has the reputa- 
tion of being *‘tight.’’ ‘*‘He was a decent man when he had it,”’ is 
often the local epitaph on some unfortunate who has spend-thrifted 
his way to a pauper’s grave. 

Miss Robertson has rather cutely spotted the fact that the first six 
persons mentioned in Goldsmith's ** Retaliation’’ (with the exception 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds) were Irishmen. This was only fitting in a 
company where good talk was the criterion of admission. The 
Irish are gargantuan talkers, a custom easily bred in a climate which 
necessitates frequent escapes into taverns owing to the uncertain 
nature of the weather. These extempore arguments may keep on 
for days and it was this custom of discussion at any time and any 
place that sharpened the verbal agility of Oscar Wilde, Bernard Shaw, 
and James Joyce. The varied social background of these writers 
indicate that this command of the Queen’s English was a gift common 
to the Anglo-Irish and native Irish classes. 

Miss Robertson covers everything from politics to Irish street 
songs in this book, and she exhibits extra-female knowledge when 
she comes to deal with such sports as Gaelic football, Rugby and 
Soccer. Hurling, however, is the rea//y indigenous Irish game, and not 
Gaelic football, which is a hybrid combining many of the undesir- 
able features of the two English codes with few of their virtues. 
Miss Robertson is wrong, however, when she says that the Gaelic 
Football Association have dropped their preposterous ban on 
members who watch or play Rugby or Soccer. Players are frequently 
suspended by this association for watching *‘* foreign games.’’ 
These suspensions often increase the player’s life expectation as 
there have been three or four manslaughter cases lately on Gaelic 
fields, an example of the Association’s inability to control the 
Juror celtica. 

Excellent woodcuts selected presumably by Miss Robertson, com- 


plement this charming volume. 
ULICK O*CONNOR 


Teapots and Samovars 


The Impenitent Midge. By Viadimir Krymov. Translated by Alec 


Brown. (The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.) 
WueN the Russian fever was at its height in the 1920s and 1930s 
almost any translation from the Russian was liable to be seized 
upon as a revelation of a startlingly new and significant way of 
looking at life. As Virginia Woolf pointed out, however—after 
first paying handsome tribute to the Russian influence—in the long 
run ** it is the tea-pot, not the samovar that must rule in English 
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fiction.’’ There has in fact been a gradual reaction against the 
methods of the Russians : atmosphere, suggestion, the ‘* straggle of 
dots, ’’ have to a large extent given way to plot, characterisation, 
social satire and irony—the traditional ingredients of the English 
novel. And in this mood of reaction we may sometimes find our- 
selves wondering whether, at any rate as far as the minor writers were 
concerned, much that appeared wonderful and profound, was not 
after all naive, banal, woolly—or simply the result of bad translation, 

The last of these misgivings does not apply to this edition of 
The Impenitent Midge by Viadimir Krymov, but it will have to 
contend with our scepticism in other respects. The book consists 
simply of disconnected ‘‘ jottings.”’ ‘‘ And so on, and so forth,’ 
Krymov says in one of them. **That is how one’s thoughts run on, 
disconnectedly, pointlessly, and if one were to jot it all down it would 
amount to a volume a day.”’ 

The Impenitent Midge however is not entirely trivial and incon- 
sequential. In the first place Krymov is disarmingly unpretentious 
in his aims. In his foreword he describes how one day when a midge 
settled on the book he was reading it occurred to him that just as the 
insect must have been puzzled by the black marks on the page, so 
** traversing the pages °’ of his own life, he has failed ** to grasp any 
divine purpose °’ in his universe, and ** I have come to the conclusion 
that I myself am very little removed from that midge.’’ 

He is himself, in fact, ‘* the impenitent midge,’’ and this impeni- 
tence, combined with a good-humoured and humane modesty, does 
give to the book as a whole a certain unity of tone, and a kind of 
whimsical perkiness—as for example in the section entitled ‘‘ How 
Tolstoy Showed Me the Door *’ which describes how as a young 
man of eighteen Krymov forced himself into Tolstoy’s presence 
brandishing the manuscript of a short story and assuring Tolstoy that 
he ‘* simply must ’’ share his ** thoughts and conclusions ’’ with 
him. 

The reminiscences of writers, particularly of Gorky, Kuprin, 
H. G. Wells, and Alexey Tolstoy, are particularly interesting, as are 
the jottings on natural history and notably the stories about the 
entomologist N. I. Kardakov. Krymov has also travelled widely— 
several of his earlier books consisted of travel notes—and he has many 
surprising and entertaining things to say on a wide variety of subjects 
from the Indian rope trick to fishing with cormorants in Japan, 
and the most fascinating paragraph in the book is headed ‘* Sperm 
Whales and Perfumery.”’ 

Moreover it still remains to be said that there is something charac- 
teristically Russian about The Impenitent Midge ; a kind of innocence 
and openness to experience, a capacity that Krymov shares with the 
greater Russian writers to throw unexpected light on little-known 
facets of human behaviour. These are qualities that Virginia Woolf, 
James Joyce, Katherine Mansfield and D. H. Lawrence (in spite 
of his hatred of ** the Russian soul ’’) respected, and which con- 
temporary English writers in their return to an older English tradition 
may be in danger of forgetting. 

GILBERT PHELPS 


Advice to the Players 


The Actor’s Ways and Means. By Michael Redgrave. 
10s. 6d.) 

** LEARN yer words, dear, and you'll feel it all right.’’ Perhaps the 
old pro’s advice is ultimately the most acceptable ; more reasonable 
than Rossi’s ** Voice, voice and then—more voice,’’ homelier than 
Bernhardt’s ‘* You must always think of your pleasure. It is up to 
you to be demanding, severe, a person of taste.’’ It is certainly in 
tune with the English approach to acting, which, in its avoidance of 
conservatism and its search for novelty of interpretation, eschews 
anything resembling tradition in the French sense, say, and places 
upon the shoulders of player and producer huge responsibilities 
of re-creation. But we seem to be closer now to putting up a frame- 
work of accepted style within which a classical tradition may gradu- 
ally form, and since Mr. Redgrave is well to the fore among those on 
the scaffolding, anything that he has to say on the art and craft of 
acting is sure to find an appreciative audience. 

The Actor’s Ways and Means is the text of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion lectures which Mr. Redgrave gave at Bristol University some 
months ago, and it must be owned that the rather tentative, crab- 
wise, allusive approach to the subject tends to mystify in print where 
it may stimulate in the lecture hall. Yet this is no doubt a measure 
of Mr. Redgrave’s intellectual honesty and modesty : the magic of 
the painted stage may essentially be simple, but of its relative failures 
and successes there are no simple explanations, and Mr. Redgrave’s 
scruples permit neither a laying down of the law nor any extended 
accounts of his own experience. So we must follow him as best we 
may as he holds up for brief inspection the theories and observatiOns 
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of others, travelling by way of Longinus and Fanny Kemble and 
Stanislavski until he arrives in the end at the one conclusion which can, 
he feels, be formulated precisely—in the words of Harley Granville- 
Barker to Jacques Copeau : ‘* The art of the theatre is the art of 
acting, first, last and all the time.’’ Which conclusion is not, for an 
actor, remarkable. The interest, as one may guess, is in the hopeful 
journey rather than the arrival. 

Mr. Redgrave accepts the French dist:nction between acteur and 
comédien, between, roughly, the ‘* personality actor ’’ and the 
** character actor.’’ It is clear that his first sympathies are with the 
latter. He is himself a notable comédien. Yet he is not sparing in his 
admiration for the acteur. And it is true still that, although the 
romantic actor-manager has almost disappeared and the old star- 
system is in decline, or transition, it is the acteur who in terms of 
** pure theatre ’’—** the old one two three ’’--can most profoundly 
excite an audience. In theory one may put on one side the actfeur’s 
theatre and on the other the comédien’s, satisfying respectively, in 
Sir Desmond McCarthy's distinction, ** those who love the theatre and 
wre who prefer literary experience.’” But in the theatre no theory 
holds water for more than a second. In the end, that is to say in a 
great performance of a great play, all distinctions are swallowed up 
in a total effect of unity. (How can we tell the dancer from the 
dance ?) This is very different from, say, the ** pure theatre *’ of 
Irving in The Bells—** * hokum ° raised by the power of an actor to 
the level of art *’; or, equally, from the work of literature com- 
petently embodied, the word made flesh, by self-effacing players, 
Overawed by text or overruled by producer, communicating the 
literary experience (which may be great) but little enough else. What 
we constantly hope for in the theatre (when the play in performance 
has, in the widest sense, some sort of genuine poetic quality : the 
naturalistic stuff of the contemporary commercial theatre allows 
neither acfeur nor comédien any scope) is a translucency which com- 
pletely reveals, without distortion, the author's intention, and which 
gives to his words a richness like the richness added to oil paint 
by a clear, clean varnish. Since this is a banal and unflattering way 
of putting it, | shall make amends by following Mr. Redgrave’s suit 
and quoting : 

. all of them, voice, attitude, gestures, veils, were nothing 
more, round this embodiment of an idea, which a line of poetry is 
than layers of different substances, grown translucent, the 
interpolation of which has the effect only of causing a richer refrac- 
tion of the imprisoned, central ray that pierces through them, and 
of making more extensive, more precious and more fair the matter 
purified by fire in which it is enshrined. So Berma’s interpretation 
was, around Racine’s work, a second work, quickened also by the 
breath of genius.”’ 

So Proust, in the midst of a serpentine sentence, on Bernhardt. 
No one, and certainly not Mr. Redgrave, has come closer to the heart 
of the matter. But then it is for those who can to do and for those 
who can't to criticise. A visit to Antony and Cleopatra will show how 
well Mr. Redgrave does what he cannot well describe or analyse. 
Not that one would have him begin to distrust intelligence—long 
may he ignore Fanny Kemble’s advice that ** greater intellectual 
cultivation and a purer and more elevated taste, are unfavourable to 
the existence of the true theatrical spirit.’’ 

IAIN HAMILTON 


New Novels 


Nine Days to Mukalla. By Frederic Prokosch. (Secker & Warburg. 
12s. 6d.) 

A Single Pilgrim. By Norman Lewis. 

The Estrangement. By Nadia Legrand. 

Dark Places of the Heart. By Derek Patmore. 


8s. 6d.) 


THERE is something truly poetical about Mr. Prokosch’s story, the 
feeling one has in dreams of a reality larger than waking life. An 
aeroplane flying over the Indian Ocean makes a crash landing on 
the South Arabian coast and the passengers have to make their way 
to Aden. But only one arrives; he is the young American called 
David. The Arabs, who will help them for money, love Miss Todd ; 
she is a middle-aged English lady, rather like Forster’s ‘*Es messis 
Moore.** She has lived long in the East and is without fear and is 
good ; they think her *‘lucky,** but she soon dies, carelessly, fading 
to death in the heat after ‘‘eating something.*” The young girl 
Sylvia, returning to Cheltenham and lacrosse, is also English. Idris, 
the charming mischievous Arab boy, likes ‘‘littke madame’’ but 
none of the Arabs like the middle-aged American archaeologist, Dr. 
Moss ; they hound him down outside the little town they have come 
to, that is **holy’’ and hates the Nazarenes, and kill him. By camel, 
by ship, by walking, the travellers have come*to towns, deserts, 


(Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
(Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 
(Falcon Press. 
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shining black cliffs, oases and tombstones ; they have met the friendly 
and unfriendly people. The petty sultan invites David and Sylvia 
to dinner and she asks David to make love to her ‘* because we are 
all so wicked in Arabia,’’ but after the brave journey ‘‘little madame” 
dies at Mukalla in her terrible fever, **like a wheel that has stopped 
revolving.”’ And all the time there has been the heat and the night 
prowlings and the desert blowing up like powdered glass and the 
little pet snake that Idris keeps in his bosom; it is poisonous but has 
bitten him three times and now he is immune. One seems left in 
Arabia long after this book is finished. 

Mr. Lewis’s problem is Siamese. It is after-the-war and the 
interests of an English timber company are threatened by national 
feelings and communism. John Crane is a quiet hero, loyal to the 
company, devoted to his work and longing to get on with it because 
he cannot face the make-believe of his married life. This married 
situation is vivid; he married a young girl but now after his many 
long absences she is middle-aged and rather neurotic. His weekly 
letter to his wife—‘‘the stranger’’—is an honourable penalty. The 
Communists are now infiltrating, there are battles, John’s friend 
the Major, a little yellow-brown man with a careful English accent, 
is shot (a delightful creature). Crane’s English colleagues are 
subtly drawn. There is the suburban ‘‘nervy’’ one who joins the 
Communists—the captain who fetches him tells him he will not want 
any luggage. There is Bellairs who sees life in terms of Punch, 
1910. ‘*What do you make of our American member ...?"’ “‘A 
bit of a bumper perhaps, but no real vice I should say.’’ (A bumper 
in 1910 was a common fellow who only rode horses on Margate sands 
on bank holidays.) This American, Confelt, is complicated. He is 
an anti-Communist agent, a rich tycoon’s ruthless son. He wants to 
apply the scorched earth policy by dropping napalm bombs and firing 
the villages, he thinks the English are soft and talks of the higher 
mathematics of true humanity—the expendable thousands, the end 
justifying the means. It is in an understandable, if not perhaps 
recognised, suicidal mood that John, after the arrival of his sick 
wife, goes on Company business to the front line town and gets shot 
by the Communist, who first wants to hear about life in London. 

The Estrangement is a short novel about a French girl and a 
Polish young man falling in and out of love on a holiday university 
course at ‘‘Oxbridge,’” which might as well be given its true name 
as it certainly is not Cambridge. Luce is a flirt but she is also 
serious and cannot make out how she feels about Michel. Her glum 
friend, Claire, is sardonic. She is ‘‘ungainly and badly propor- 
tioned’’ and always goes off to bathe alone. Michel is vain and 
full of national feelings which are easily hurt. It is a touching 
and amusing story and gives a picture of Oxford as unusual as Jean 
Fayard’s novel of the Twenties, Margaret et Oxford. In her book 
there are also two excellent short stories, The New Pair of Spectacles, 
about a middle-aged restricted lady who finds a particle of a love 
situation trying them on at the respectable oculist’s—she thinks 
he is tickling her ears, and Rather Common, in which a Free French 
pilot is thinking of the young girl he loved. Lise seemed older in 
London than she did in Cornwall but still too young; he scrupled to 
make her his mistress. She was French, though at first he thought 
she was English because she ‘‘laughs aloud.’’ Thinking of his 
scruples and how, because of them, he saw her off on a bus that was 
hit by a V.1. bomb, he feels it is like the kind lady who saw the little 
Jewish orphan off on the bus to save him the walk with the older 
prisoners to Auschwitz and did not know the bus was taking him 
to the gas chamber. This author writes with a very effective simpl.city. 

Is this simplicity a new fashion? It is delightful after our long 
self-consciousness. Mr. Patmore has it. His story is preposterous 
perhaps with its continental titled ladies of more than Old Russian 
grandeur and their smell of moth balls and the Almanach de Gotha, 
but it has charm and a basic truthfulness and this enthusiasm which 
is so fresh. Everybody is in Granada in a rich hotel, but in the 
famous Gypsy’s cave there are the skilful and erotic dances that 
madden the clients, and the gypsy herself is the old lesbian lover 
of the Parisian noble lady who has ‘‘aristocratic’’ features and, 
of course, long fingers, and dresses and hats assembled in a mournful 
but keen-eyed mood. The English people are a young rich man 
and his wife who was a model and at once has an affaire with the 
gypsy ’s husband until he beats her and she ‘* feels so humiliated*’ and 
must come back to complain to her husband about it. There is also 
a delightful couple of elderly English ladies, the companion of 
high middl2-class, the employer rather low, from the north of England. 
The employer has an eventful past; they all ‘‘tell their stories;’’ it 
is like the Arabian Nights’ Entertainment. One hopes the air of 
simplicity and grace the book has is more deliberate than it seems, 
for one will look for it in Mr. Patmore’s next novel and if it came 


by chance one may not find it. 
STEVIE SMITH 
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uncertain, coy and hard to please,” 

whispered the ERCOLion, blushing shyly at his 
burst into verse, “‘you needn't be chairy at 
entrusting your hours of ease to my latest 
fire-side chair. It will accommodate hours of 
knitting or sitting, reading or writing, without 
the slightest discomfort. In fact, the harder 
you are to please, the softer you will find the 
foam-rubber cushion and the perfectly shaped back. The 
natural light waxed finish, the quiet charm and handsome 
shape give it an introduction to the finest homes, and 


goed furniture shops will be happy to introduce it to you.” 
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PROFESSOR 
J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER 


Chairman of the General Advisory Committee of the 
Atomic Energy Commission 
will give the 1953 Reith Lectures on 
Science and the Common Understanding 


to be broadcast during November and December. 


The Listener 


The weekly literary journal of the BBC 


will publish the six lectures in 
consecutive issues 


COMMENCING WITH THE ISSUE OF 
NOVEMBER 19 


The titles of Professor Oppenheimer’s talks are : 
(1) Science and Change. (2) Newton: The Path of Light. 
(3) Science as Action: Rutherford’s World. (4) Atom and 
Void in the Third Millennium. (5) Uncommon Sense. 


(6) The Sciences and Man’s Community. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES NOW 
Every Thursday 3d. 


A BBC Publication 
































Should Punch 


be banished from 


Wwaitims rooms? 


Nothing could be less ofa mental 
anaesthetic. Indeed, Punch be- 
comes more stimulating every 
week. With a lively, incisive 
mind it uncovers the absurdities 
of private behaviour, and tilts 


at the cardboard cavaliers of 


public life. 

Little that is sham escapes its 
deflating comment, and when 
Punch enters the temples of 
Officialdom, it holds nothing 
sacred. Perhapsitis the urbanity 
of Punch that makes it appear 
more tolerant than it is. Irony 
often goes undetected by its 
target. Are you sure that you 
are immune? 





There are several contributors 
to this week’s Punch whose 
writing takes a satirical turn. 
You might recognize yourself in 
one of Geoffrey Gorer’s new 
Modern Types, or—if you are 
more fortunate—as one of Wolf 
Mankowitz’s Money Makers, 
And Robert Graves has a poem, 
“‘Hippopotamus’s Address to the 
Freudians”’, which should touch 
somebody's ego. 

Among the artists with a 
pretty line of satire are 
Thelwell, David Langdon and 
Norman Mansbridge. You 
should certainly keep on your 
guard. 


CUNCY 


Buy this week’s Pumch! Gd. 
Amd place a resular order 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


A Mathematician’s Miscellany. By J. E. 


Littlewood. (Methuen. 15s.) 


PROFESSOR LITTLEWOOD is a very eminent 
mathematician, and has had, for forty-five 
years, the privilege of dining at the High 
Table of Trinity, where one’s neighbour is 
quite likely to be a Nobel Prizeman or a 
member of the Order of Merit. It is perhaps 
unreasonable to blame an author for the 
modesty of his aim, but one cannot help 
feeling that in a partly autobiographical 
document he has not given us all that he 
might. 

After this preliminary grumble, let us say 
that the oddities of which the book is com- 
posed are very good of their kind. Many of 
them relate to probabilities of events of one 
sort or another, a domain which abounds 
in the unexpected. Each time one of us 
draws a breath, it is highly probable that it 
contains some of the molecules of the 
dying breath of Julius Caesar; and the 
chances that a player ignorant of the rules 
of chess will defeat the world champion is 
found to be better than ten—* to one. 
Compared to this, the probability that a 
well-known agnostic mathematician will 
join the Oxford Group is quite large. 
There are some surprising re-interpretations 
of famous incidents in the history of 
mathematical astronomy. E. T. W. 


Animals in Staffordshire Pottery. By Bernard 
Rackham. (King Penguin. 5s.) 
Mr. RACKHAM’s book is excellent. In a 
succinct introduction the author gives the 
history, techniques and development between 
1740 and 1840 of Staffordshire animal 
figures, made primarily to be sold at cottages 
and farmhouses and to humble townsfolk. 
With scholarship Mr. Rackham combines a 
tone of sympathetic enthusiasm. He rightly 
traces the success of these figures to the 
directness of their craftsmanship and a clever 
use of primary ceramic materials. Along 
with the craftsmanship goes an instinctive 
feeling for the animal world, a feeling 
carried over from domestic animals and 
animals of the chase to the remoter elephants, 
buffaloes and giraffes. The familiar cat in 
Plate 1, like a giant striped humbug, is a fine 
piece, but so is the unfamiliar elephant in 
Plate 6, with its bold splashes of unnatural- 
istic colouring. The vision in these animal 
figures is neither as primitive nor, perhaps, 
as subtle as that which emerges in the 
animal details of Toft slip-ware or eight- 
eenth century sgraffiato decoration. But 
the figures exist in their own right as some- 
thing vivid and something which stands in a 
living relation to a local culture which no 


longer exists, Cc. T. 
Attack in the West. By Major W. G. F. 
Jackson. (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 21s.) 


At the end of his life Napoleon said: ** I 
have fought sixty battles and I have learned 
nothing which I did not know at the 
beginning.’’ His first campaign of 1796 is a 
classic demonstration of the unchanging 
principles of strategy, and is therefore of 
perennial interest. With a force equal or 
inferior to the enemy in numbers and 
material he contrived again and again, by a 
brilliant application of offensive strategy and 
inspiring leadership, to achieve local superi- 
ority on the decisive field of battle. Major 


Jackson gives a lucid analysis of the cam- 
paigns of Piedmont and Lombardy, amply 
supported by maps, but it is a pity that he 
does not devote more attention to the origins 
of Napoleonic strategy. Revolutionary 
changes in the art of war do not come 
suddenly out of the blue, and it was the 
gradual evolution of ideas in the French 
army between the Seven Years’ War and the 
French Revolution, particularly the teaching 
of Bourcet, Guibert, and Du Teil, that 
inspired Napoleon and shaped his military 
thinking. F. M. H. M. 


Towards an Australian Drama. By Leslie 
Rees. (Angus & Robertson. 18s.) 


THE progress and setbacks of Australian 
drama from the late eighteenth century to the 
present day have been thoughtfully surveyed 
in this book. The early chapters are colour- 
ful and are enlivened by the gusto of the 
nineteenth-century melodramas and the men 
who wrote and played in them. In the 
delightfully trenchant newspaper criticism 
of the day, one drama is described as ‘‘an 
agony in six convulsive fits with a prologue 
and several corpses.”’ 

In the theatre in Australia there has been, 
and still is, what a writer of the Eighties 
called ‘‘an unworthy prejudice’’ against the 
production of local plays. Before the advent 
of broadcasting, Little Theatres kept drama 
alive. Radio has stimulated dramatists 
and given them an opportunity to produce 
some notable works, at least one of which, 
Douglas Stewart’s The Fire on the Snow, is 
memorable; but the Little Theatres are still 
almost the only groups that offer the life 
blood of performance to Australian 
dramatists. 

Leslie Rees gives at times the impression 
of an almost painfully diligent search for an 
Australian tradition and a drama which 
epitomises the national life of the country. 
The necessity for such a search is regrettable; 
these qualities should grow and bloom 
naturally, and, in drama, the living theatre 
is their rightful soil and an audience their 
climate. M. R. 


Jane Austen’s Novels. By Andrew H. 
Wright. (Chatto & Windus. 16s.) 


A SENSITIVE study, written with a charming 
modesty, and free of jargon. The sub-title 
is **A Study in Structure,’’ but it is a study 
in pattern rather than of structure in, say, Mr. 
Percy Lubbock’s sense, or, in the sense that 
it really means anything, of the emotional 
structure built up in the reader. It might be 
called a Jane Austen Primer for adults, for 
those who know Jane Austen. It will 
certainly please all Janeites, though it is 
doubtful if it will tell them much that they 
did not already know; nevertheless it will be 
invaluable for anybody plunging into Jane 
Austen’s work, for pleasure or for study. 
Mr. Wright is very perceptive, nothing misses 
him, and he makes the good point that 
Emma Woodhouse learns not only that she 
cannot direct the lives of others, but that 
she must herself be involved. (Is there a 
touch of Existentialism here? being engagé?) 
It is a pity that he has allowed himself to be 
swept away on the fashionable American 
flood of insisting that irony is an essential 
literary quality; with him everything goes 


into the ironic bag—a genial joke, a direct 
piece of sarcasm—so that all distinction 
becomes lost. It is difficult to assess for whom 
this book is written—it will a little puzzle 
those who know little of Jane Austen’s 
novels; yet it is a book to be recommended, 
a happy book, written from love, and 
pleasant to read. 


The Wind and the Caribou. By Erik Mun- 
Sterhjelm. (Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


A YOUNG man was so anxious to paddle his 
Own canoe he made one for himself and 
became a greenhorn trapper. His strength 
of purpose carried him from California, 
where he was working with a shovel for a 
foul-mouthed boss, to the unpopulated 
country beyond Lake Athabaska. He 
seems to have taken the jump in his stride ; 
and as his own boss he was quite a success 
as a slave driver (there was often no time for 
lunch in the season) and he piled up skins 
of foxes, mink and white wolves. His un- 
pretentious book about his experiences is 
full of clean air invigorated with all the 
ingredients of faithful huskies and unfriendly 
bears and sleighs on thin ice. Cheerful 
adventures to satisy boyish dreams, and 
just enough stress on torture by blackflies 
and the misery of cabin fever to keep the 
reader respectfully attentive. 0. B 


The Complete Peerage. By G. E. C. Edited 
by Geoffrey H. White. Vol. XI, 
Part I. (St. Catherine’s Press, Ltd. 
£3 13s. 6d.) 


Tuis new volume of the Complete Peerage 
runs from the Barony of Skelmersdale to 
the Marquessate of Townshend of Raynham, 
covering the history of such peerages as 
Southampton, Strafford, Somerset and 
Suffolk in accordance with the standards of 
exact scholarship laid down in earlier 
volumes. The numerous appendices deal 
briefly with such matters as the Slane 
Peerage case and the soi-disant Earls of 
Stirling. N. P. R° 


Art in the Ice Age. By Johannes Maringer 
and Hans-Georg Bandi. (Allen & Unwin. 
45s.) 


Tuis book was written according to a plan 
of Hugo Obermaier’s, one of the great 
scholars of pre-historic art. It describes 
what is known and what is still being 
debated about the earliest carvings, decora- 
tions and cave paintings, the Ice Age art of 
the Upper Palaeolithic period mostly found 
in Southern France and Northern Spain. 
It then goes on to deal with the cave art of 
the ‘‘Spanish Levant’’ which probebly 
occurred 70,000 years later in 10,000 B.C., 
and the Arctic art of Northern Scandinavia 
and Russia which developed later still. 
Two of the ideas that it raises are parti- 
cularly interesting: that the art of the 
**Spanish Levant’? was in some way 
influenced by African work: and that Arctic 
art, although so much later (5000-1500 
B.C.) was in many ways a continuation of 
Ice Age art. The diagrams, photographs 
and colour-plates are superb. The colour 
photographs of Lascaux, for instance, are 
masterpieces of reproduction. 

J.B. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS 


THE only ‘market on the Stock Exchange 
which is not enjoying a booming time is the 
one in South African gold shares. It has 
sunk to the depression levels of 1931— 
before sterling was divorced from gold. One 
would imagine that the gold industry was 
deep in some final disaster. Yet in 1952, in 
spite of a £9 millions rise in working costs, 
it managed to show a working profit of 
£42 millions from which it distributed 
£19,800,000 in dividends. That is hardly 
the mark of doom, for it was only £3 millions 
less than it distributed in 1951. But the 
average investor is simply not interested. 
He has burned his fingers so often in the 
Kaffir market that he would not subscribe 
today to a new mine in the Orange Free 
State even if it were a solid block of gold. 
(I except the specialists, for there are gold 
shareholders this week who are putting up 
more capital for that very promising O.F.S. 
mine called Harmony.) To some extent the 
South African finance houses have them- 
selves to blame, for they have asked the 
British public to subscribe too often to too 
many risky ventures at too dear a price. 
They were either too optimistic or too greedy 
—or both. But they are not to blame for 
the apartheid policy of the Malan Govern- 
ment which has scared the investor away 
from anything South African. They are 
not to blame for the shortage of native 
labour which has forced the old mines 
to work at only 70 per cent. of capacity. 
Nor are they to blame if Russia dumps gold 
in the free market to pay for consumer 
imports and causes the premium over the 
monetary price to disappear. This must be 
accounted sheer bad luck for them—though 
not for the Russian consumer who is having 
his standard of living improved by Georgi 
Malenkov. 


Disappearance of the Gold Premium 


The loss of the gold premium may be a 
marginal factor but it is one of great impor- 
tance for the gold producer in South Africa. 
When gold hoarding was at its height on the 
Continent in 1949 gold was selling on the 
free market at the equivalent of $52 an 
ounce. Lured by this prize—and in spite of 
the protests of the International Monetary 
Fund—the South African producers decided 
to sell 40 per cent. of their output on the 
free market—disguised as ‘* processed ”’ 
gold. As supplies came forward the price 
fell until by the end of 1951 it had reached 
$38 an ounce. Even so the premium was 
sufficient to give the South African producer 
£3,647,000 in 1952—out of his total working 
profit of £42 millions. At the beginning of 
this year the gold hoarding and industrial 
demand was being fully met by the yearly 
sale on the free market of 4,800,000 ounces 
from South Africa and 3,000,000 ounces 
from other producers. Then gold hoarding 
in France began to flag. The high cost of 
living even caused some poor hoarders to 
dispose of a lump or two of gold for house- 
hold expenses. Finally, Russia threw an 
extra quantity of gold on the free market 
two weeks ago and brought the price down 
to $35.40 an ounce. At this level the South 
Africans have refused to sell. They are back 
on the mercies of the American Treasury 
which has so far stubbornly refused to alter 
its monetary price of $35. If they had any 








DAVENPORT 


hope that Mr. Secretary Humphrey would 
raise the dollar price of gold at the first 
dark look of an American trade recession 
they must now be shattered by the rumour 
that he is considering a scheme to unfreeze 
the $2 billion special account in which the 
bulk of the ‘* gold profit ’’ was sterilised 
in 1934 when his predecessors wrote up 
the price from $20,67 to $35. The issue 
of gold certificates against that account 
would give the American economy enough 
reflation for quite a time. It does look as if 
the American Government would do any- 
thing to avoid giving the Russians extra 
buying power by writing up the dollar price 
of gold. 
The Uranium Life Line 


Although the outlook is black for any 
trader whose selling price is fixed but whose 
costs are rising—since 1938 the sterling 
price of gold, has in fact, risen by 75 per 
cent. but mining costs are up by 80 per cent. 
—the South African gold producer has still 
a silver lining to his cloud—in the shape of 
uranium. Practically all the gold bearing 
reefs of the Rand are uranium carriers and 
agreements have been made with a number of 
mines to produce uranium and sell it to the 
Government on a ‘‘ cost plus ’’ basis. The 
erection of the treatment plants is financed 
by Government loans which are repaid over 
ten years out of profits. In the case of the 


1933 


first two mines to produce uranium—West 
Rand Consolidated and Western Reefs— 
it is estimated that the uranium profit, when 
the plants are working at full capacity, wil] 
be sufficient to raise their present dividends 
from 3s. 6d. to 5s. 3d. and from 2s. 6d. to 
5s. 6d. per share respectively. This indicates 
the strength of uranium as a life line for the 
favoured gold producers. The same argu- 
ment applies, of course, to the select 
developing mines of the Orange Free State, 
of which I would choose Western Holdings 
and President Brand, if not Harmony, 
When the market in South African shares 
moves into the cut-price bargain basement, 
as it will, these thoughts should be brought 
to mind. And whatever Mr. Humphrey may 
decide for the United States it is incontro- 
vertible that the gold reserves of her Allies 
are quite inadequate to meet the fluctuations 
of their international trade as long as their 
gold is priced at $35 an ounce. 


Stock Exchange Gallery 


The public can now see the Stock Exchange 
at work from the new gallery (open from 
10.30 to 3.0) which has been built largely 
on the initiative of the present Chairman, 
Sir John Braithwaite. But a peep show is 
no substitute for intellectual enlightenment. 
That can only come when the Stock Exchange 
publishes a Quarterly, as I suggested two 
weeks ago. The Press comment which would 
regularly follow such a publication each 
quarter would really enlighten the public on 
the essential part which the Stock Exchange 
plays in our national economy. 


Company Notes 


By CUSTOS 


INTEREST shifted in the industrial markets 
this week to motor shares on the publication 
of a number of reports. JosepH Lucas, 
which serves both motor and _ aircraft 
industries, temporarily disappointed the 
bulls who were going for a much larger 
dividend. A 4d. rise to 2s. 2d. per share 
(10% per cent.) was considered mean for a 
company which for the year ending last 
July had earned over 60 per cent. But 
Joseph Lucas are heavy payers of the Excess 
Profits Levy which absorbed last year 
£585,000 or the equivalent of an ordinary 
dividend of 15 per cent. Next year, when the 
Levy is removed, the conservative directors 
may be more generous. At 46s. 3d. to yield 
4} per cent. on dividends and over 26 per 
cent. on earnings the shares are a fine 
industrial holding. The British Motor 
results for the same period—the first full 
year’s working of the Austin Morris 
merger—were also disappointing—not be- 
cause the dividend of 104 per cent. failed to 
come up to expectations but because, in spite 
of record production at the factories, and the 
purchase of the body-making group Fisher 
and Ludlow, the annual rate of trading profits 
had declined from £17.4 millions for the 
four months to July, 1952, to £14.4 millions 
in the past twelve months. It is clear that 
more competitive conditions are being 
experienced in the motor trade both in the 
home and in the export markets. At 7s. the 
5s. shares of British Motor yield 74 per cent., 
which is reasonable enough for the moment. 
The Rover results were considered satis- 
factory, being slightly up, and at 26s. these 
8s. shares yield nearly 7? per cent. on divi- 
dends of 25 per cent. and about 18 per cent. 


on earnings. On the whole I prefer Lucas, 
Paint shares should not be bought indis- 
criminately just because landlords are to be 
encouraged by legislation to repair their old 
houses. The test of earnings and yield on 
earnings should be rigorously applied. By 
this criterion I would not chose Lewis 
BERGER Or PINCHIN JOHNSON. The dividend 
yield may look attractive in the case of 
Pinchin Johnson—£5 16s. pér cent. at 34s.— 
but the earnings’ yield is only 8.2 per cent. 
In the case of Lewis Berger at 10s. the 
dividend yield is under £4 14s. per cent. and 
the earnings’ yield only 4.6 per cent. 
Admittedly current earnings will be higher 
than those last reported but I do not think 
these two shares compare with GOoDLASS 
WALL AND LEAD INDustRIES, LTD., 10s. 
shares at 27s. 6d. In this case the dividend 
yield is £4 7s. per cent. but the earnings 
yield is 20 per cent. This was on earnings of 
55.6 per cent. and dividend of 12 per cent. 
in the difficult trading year ending last 
December during which lead was freed from 
control and dropped heavily in_ price. 
Goodlass Wall not only manufactures paints, 
lacquers and colour varnishes but lead 
piping and lead roofing. It has also a 
30 per cent. interest in British Titan Products 
which is the third largest maker of titanium 
oxide in the world. This holding is carried 
in the books at 2s. 6d. per Goodlass Wall 
ordinary share unit but is worth probably 
10s. and is steadily appreciating. The total 
book value of Goodlass Wall ordinary 
shares at the end of last year was 37s., so 
that at the present market price of 27s. 6d. I 
regard this equity as comparatively cheap. 
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Mint . * hee etc., is our business. We 
{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct Classified , x. mY, Ss connor. stamp tor ca, Sey we 
n solution opened after noon on Tuesday week, November 24th, addressed Crossword, |99 Gower Street, London, vcL Tele. | Writers’ Courses_by Beverley Nichols. ‘Enid 
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e Mission. 14 Gordon Square, W.C.1. Lm Sunday's issue for details and 
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“ NEW free advisory service for those File rm 
44 with investment problems has_ been YONTACT LENSES.—Wear these wonder 
t set up by the Evening Standard For a/ lenses while you pay for them. Choose 
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$ LLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers. The | —B. A. Seasy, Lrp., 65, Great Portland St., 
sel vo git for al) occasion 3 y | London, W.1 (Tel. LAN. 3677.) 
, selected colours or mixed shades “t LD JEWELLERY, GOLD and SILVER 
t from the largest growers in the world ( required Best prices offered without 
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RE Y Te ee ¢ ; “ve~=S°- | \) Dreads. Psychological Processes remedy. 
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oe ment’s plans for introducing competi- | Chas. Seymour, ‘‘ Verba,"’ 69, Grosvenor 
; ive television ? The Popular Television | Road. Aldershot. Eng 
x Association, of 78 Buckingham Gate, Lon- - : oy 
ion, S.W.1., will gladly send Speakers to | } } } 
| address your Society on this vital ‘wainiet “4 | SHOPPING BY POST 
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oo a a ge sheet music pen £5- 617 wipe for 
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Solution on November 27th NTRODUCTIONS arranged _ privately. 
Clients everywhere. Details free.— d ™ d . l li 
The winner of Spectator Crossword No. 754 is Mr. T. H. East, 3 Lynmouth Gardens, | Mary Blair (Rm. 26) 147, Holborn, E.C.1. and new, and tnciuc ing 
Greenford, Middx. _ COAT. Good skins, excellent 
condition, modern style, good swing, ° b 
| wide sleeves.’ Length 4 (42 ins.)—Box 748C, a Children s Books 
| NEEVous and Intimate Disorders. For 
| immediate treatment. Appointments . 
| may be arranged by letter, or 'phone Mr Section 
| E. W. Cotter (Homoeopath) 51, Welbeck 
| Street, London, W.1. Welbeck 7339. 
| ( PPORTUNITIES exist for Capital Appre- 
| — r' — — —— Those C ll it t ] h 
intereste shoulc rea the nvestors' 
| Chronicle. Two issues free of charge from a ’ wri e or te ep one 
F Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 








QOET wishes to contact another for for a copy 
mutual encouragement.—Box 747C. 
PRIVATE treatment in illness. Mem- 

bers (including Dependants) of 


B.U.P.A. can make private erpengtenents 
for Specialist treatment, Nursing Home, 
etc., and the Association refunds all or THE TIMES 


substantial part of cost. Send postcard for 
rochure t Dept. No. 2/13, 





SOCIETY 


— descriptive 


The British United Provident Association, 
} 61 Bartholomew Close, London, E.C.1. j B O O K = H O P 
| fPVHE MARRIAGE SOCIETY, limited by 





T 
} guarantee, not for profit. An organi- 
j sation seekir to prom happy and en- 
| during marriages  ° eee nerd Secre- 
A ’ tary. 26 Wellington Road, N.W ° 
| WE REQUIRE 2 reading panel of 25 to| Wigmore Street, London, w.l 
ASSETS EXCEED £11,700,000 BUILDING | TY | give their own views on Contempor- 
“ER ~ _—— ary Literature and assist in the launching = 
FRVEFUND: £590,000 of a new Readers’ Circle. This is not a | WELbeck 3781 
remunerative offer but an effort to solicit 
the opinions of thinking people. Write to 
the Director, Handel Smithy Bookshop, | 
} 234, Station Road, Edgware, Middlesex 
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Send for our Free Price now 
Piertag, 34, Wardour Street. London. Wi 
EW Irish Linen Lengths 1. Natural 
Shade (a) 6 yds. x 24 ins ene 17s. 6d 
(b) 6 yds. x 32 ims. each 22s White 
(a) 6 yds. x 24 ims. each 19s. (b) 6 yds. x 
32 ins. each 24s. Post 1s. Satisfaction or | 
money back.—H. Conway Ltd. (Dept. 454) 
Stoke Newington Road, London, N.16 
J ILVAPIN- PINO, genuine Black Forest 
1” Pine-Needle Bath Tablets 
4s of 5. Pure Pine-needle Bath 
Ext: per bottle post free vika 
Ltd., 64, Aldermanbury, London, E.C.2 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
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day of publication. Second- 
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subject. Stock of over three 
million volumes. 

Foyles have departments for 


Records, Music, Stationery, 
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We BUY Books, Stamps, Coins 


DU 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 53660 (16 lines) 

Open 9-6 (inc, Sats.) 


Two minutes from 
Tottenham Court Road Station 
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AVIES LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland 
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The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952 
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MEETINGS 


I EBATE “The Original Objects of 
Trades Unions have out 
Purpose."’ Speakers: Bob Darke 
November 24th tails: Londo 
144, High Holborn, W 
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ACCOMMODATION 



















I LACKHEATH. 2 well furnished rooms 
Light cooking facilities a > 
Clergy ref.—83 Brookiands P: 
| ee FURNISHED. 5.C. né 
Two bed., si Gar 
4igns Apply Brig. Roupell, 
ham, Shalford, Guildford 
| ae ye modern hotel n niversity 
hall of residence offers 
tion, breakfast and dinner: Christm 
tion 1953, 29th March-2ist April, 12th July 
l4th Sept. 1954 110 rooms (91 with private 
bathrooms) central heating and constant 
hot water day and night; 2 spacious lounges, 
and conference hail (bailroom) 
attractive garden Ideal for study groups 
hk liday parties, reunions, conferences 
-_ ries to Matron, Halliday Hall outh 
Clapham Common, London, & 4 








Buchanan | 
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Tel? TULsehill 8432 
qo for elderly gentle folk, beautiful 
modern Country House in 10 acres 
West Surrey. Bedridden cas not accepted 
Terms £5 p.w. Opening N iber Secre- 
tary, 60 Bride Street, London, N 
CONCERTS 
OYAL FESTIVAL —, Mon. & Tues 
23 & 24 Nov. at 8p VIENNA OCTET 
(members of Vienna Philharmoni Orch.) 
Wks by Mozart, Schubert, Beethoven, 
Brahms and Michael Haydn WAT 3191 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES | 


EXHIBITION, 


| 


I OROUGH BOTTEGA : 
Berkeley Galleries, 20 Davies Street, 
w.l 16th November to 4th December. | 
] RIGHTON. ROYAL PAVILION The 

State Apartments and King’s Private 
Apartments with Regency furniture and 
works of art. Open daily 10 to 5 in- 
cluding Sundays 

zayas GALLERY, 30, Burton Street, 

w.i. Paintings by ene Magritte 
Dai ly 10—5.30, Sats. 10—1. 


EICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 
4 55 Paintings from France. 


Bernard Sickert. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 


by 


Also Pastels | 


ONDON Group Exhibition, New 3 | 


4ton Galleries, Old Burlington St., 


Daily until Nov. 28th, 10-6 Tuesday and 

Thursday 10-8 (mot Sundays). 
” ee 17-18 Old Bond St 
Chinese Paintings by Prof. Chao 


Shao- An ‘one Lydia Chao Ling-Fang. Closes 
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ILLIAM HARTWELL Paintings. Green 


WwW" 


Abbott Ltd., 35 St. George 
w.i, ‘Nov. lath-Dec. 1ith. oa 
UGOSLAV MEDIAEVAL FRE ES 
(replicas). Arts Council Exhibition, 
TATE GALLERY. Open till 13 Dec. Week: 
days 10-6. (Tues. & Thurs. 10-8), Suny 
2-6. Admission 1s. 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS — 


we TER SPORTS House Parties every 
month inclusive of tuition ang 
equipment. Xmas and New Year Eng zelberg, 
For full details apply: Swiss Hote) Plax, 
245. Regent St., W.1. GRO 8921 
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PPLEBY, Westmorland Garbri dge 

44 Hotel Cent. htg Billiard Library, 

Fishing, Golf, Lakes. Good food Perm = resi 

dents special rates. A.A., R.A.C., : 7. 

B' JURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court. w, 

Cliff Tel.: 1944. 33 rms. 200 yds. seg 
front Gardens. Putting Green 
Superlative food 6 gns. weekly 
Kent Cathe 
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